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20 Great Wills 


Producing 


95, 


000 Cut. Dalya 


Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you’re using International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


“TRADE MARK 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 








Mek mae GS MNES FORBES wae) 


N EVERY hand one hears complaint about high building 

costs. Of course, costs of building are much higher than 
they were five or ten years ago. But so is everything else. Dis- 
tortion in the value of a dollar should not blind businessmen to 
operating facts. 
If your flour or feed plant or grain storage needs enlargement 
or improvement now is the time to get them started. Building 
costs may look high but don’t forget that operating savings in. 
labor and other expenses are bigger than ever, too. And who 
knows how long materials may be available? 
A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in your operations now and may strengthen 
your competitive position. In analyzing your needs, Jones- 
Hettelsater engineers have the benefit of nearly 31 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal 
and grain industries. Our record is your guarantee of satis- 


factory results. 


J ONES Ps Cais Company 


‘Designers and Builders for HMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 


formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 


ee 
‘oe expense to make that 


ig uniformity certain. 


FOUNDED BY 


really has it. Because 


we spare no effort or no 


mr) \ 
¥ Bag EY ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 











* A High Grade Baker’s Spring l’at- 
“Diamond Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yo"* 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





—— 





Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Red Glefant 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 





Gladtola 
and 
FLOURS OF 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "rte 
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Che-Northwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
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The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 
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WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
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MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 

DON E. ROGERS, Manager 

W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative (2223 Robin- 
wood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 
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(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 




































CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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. it shows how to do a more efficient packaging 
and handling job and save materials and labor. Deals 
with Storage of Empty Bags, Filling and Closing, 
Handling of Filled Bags, Palletizing and other im- 
portant topics. Ask your Bemis Man or write to the 


nearest Bemis office. No cost to you, of course. 


PEORIA, ILL. - EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. - MOBILE, ALA. - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - VANCOUVER, WASH. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. - HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston + Brooklyn +» Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland « Denver * Detroit + Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville »« Memphis + Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City » Omaha 


Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City * Seattle + Wichita 
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Yes, I-H flours are ‘tailored’ to fit your bak- 
ing needs. And with these superior flours, your 
loaf will have the good looks that, like good 
clothes, make an attractive impression . . . the 
kind of appearance that makes the initial sale. 


Sf ite FR witted iti ‘food’ lowe! 


THE ||SMERT-)°/INCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street—LD 243 LD 27 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


oe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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HERE are plenty of risks in 
the baking business but some CA PACITY. 

of them the smart baker can 
10,000 CWTS. 











: 4 a avoid. One of these is erratic 
BREAD AND CAKE : flour performance. By choosing STORAGE 
x FLOURS SANTA FE TRAIL and SILK 








i FLOSS you get the kind of flour 
Pay . ; uniformity that gives your loaf 4,500,000 BU. 
the same consistent quality, day 


after day. These famous flours 
are bakery-tested and bakery- 


proved. Many years of baking 


WICHITA, KANSAS satisfaction stand behind these 


brands. 



































—— FIRST STEP TO —— 


A BETTER LOAF 
No method could be simpler or eo Be 


more effective in the production of ee 
a quality loaf than to start with J 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior « - 
medium patent flour, milled from 

the finest hard winter wheats. This 

great flour is a sound foundation 

for better bread because of extra 

care in selection of wheats that com- 


posed it and extra skill in milling. 
And like its world famous name- 


sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and FLOUR. 


uniform day after day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgp, 


E. M. SUMMERS 
J.D TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 





MEMBERS Orrice s&: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 


FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. seed a ba ad a 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Founded by Fred Uhimann 

THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 

NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








ARNOLD American Ace STRATEGIC LOCATION 


_— —A superior bread 


STERLING flour, milled in one 


of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





Mills and Sells American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 





AcmME~Fwans Company 
e INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


iin anedieiniae thuee Over a Century of Milling Progress 
STERLING, KANSAS ATKINSON MILLING co. , ¢ Since 1821 °¢ 
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(...almost!) 


Mark Twain, the immortal American humorist was 
very fond of the great outdoor sport of fishing. When- 
ever he could take time from writing his books that 
delighted a world of readers, he would be busy fish- 
ing, in season or out. 


One year, after spending a pleasant three weeks fish- 
ing in Maine, Mark Twain hopped aboard a train and 
relaxed in the smoking car on his way home. Soon, a 
solemn-faced New Englander sat down next to the 
famous author, and the two struck up a friendly con- 
versation. 


*Been in the woods, have you?” asked the stranger. 
*T sure have,” replied Mark Twain, “And let me tell 
you something, stranger. It may be closed season for 
fishing up here in Maine, but I caught a couple hun- 
dred pounds of the finest rock bass you ever saw. By 
the way, who are you?” 


I’m the State Game Warden,” drawled the stranger, 


**And who are you?” 


“Well, Wardén, Pll tell you,” answered the startled 
but quick-witted Mark Twain, “I’m just the biggest 
damned liar in these whole United States!” 


Whoops! That one got away, eh, Warden? In our 
own business, there’s no conversational hook that’s 
big enough to land a customer, either, at least not for 
keeps. You’ve got to back up conversation with evt- 
dence. Wise bakers are getting that evidence every 
time they use a bag of Commander-Larabee flour. 
They’ve eliminated the costly production “traffic 


jams” that used to result when unstable flour threw 


off formulas and timing. They get the same customer- 
winning quality day after day regardless of season. 
Each Commander-Larabee flour is precision-milled 
to its own high baking standards. You know what 
you’re getting. Put the Commander-Larabee flour of 
your choice on your next flour order. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Pillsbury Buys Ballard & Ballard Co. 





$12-$15-MILLION TRANSACTION 
AWAITS FEDERAL APPROVAL 





Louisville Flour and Feed Milling Company Personnel to 
Remain Intact as Pillsbury Expands into 
the Southeast 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., which 
owns and operates a 5,400-sack flour 
mill in Louisville, a 680-ton formula 
feed plant at Nashville, Tenn., and 
biscuit plant at Denison, Texas, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The transaction, how- 
ever, will not be completed until it 
has been reviewed by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Antitrust 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Justice. It involves an amount in the 
neighborhood of $12 to $15 million. 

The personnel of the Ballard com- 
pany will remain intact, according to 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills. There are 1,186 em- 
ployees. Thruston B. Morton, repre- 
sentative in Congress from the third 
congressional district of Kentucky, is 
chairman of the board of the Ballard 
company, and Rogers C. B. Morton, 
his brother, is president. They are 
grandsons of one of the founders, 
Samuel Thruston Ballard (died 1926) 
who, with his brother, Charles Thrus- 
ton Ballard (died 1918), founded the 
company bearing their name in 1880. 

“This is the best thing that could 
have happened to both of us,” said 
the presidents of the two companies 
in a joint statement, “It will mean 
growth and opportunity for all the 
employees of each company.” 

Independent Operation 

Ballard & Ballard will be operated 
as a separate unit within the Pills- 
bury national framework, and all 
brands will be retained, including 
Obelisk family flour, Insurance feeds 
and prepared OvenReady biscuits. 

Pillsbury hitherto has had no plants 
in the southeastern part of the US. 
Nearest that area are its flour mill 
at Enid, Okla., a flour mill, packag- 
ing plant and mix plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., and a feed plant at Lima, 
Ohio. 

“The improved living standards in 
the area, the new emphasis on dairy 
and poultry feeding on farms, and 
the industrial developments of the 
last few years all combine to give 
impetus to this expansion of our busi- 
ness in order to provide better service 
to the South,” commented Mr. Pills- 
bury. 

Decade of Expansion 

Pillsbury’s expansion and diversi- 
fication program of the past decade 
began in 1940 with the purchase of 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., and the development of 
Pillsbury’s west coast division; pur- 
chase of Champion Milling & Grain 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, in 1942 and the 
Standard Soy Mills of Centerville, 
Iowa, in 1943, culminating in the de- 
velopment of a feed and soy division 
of the company; construction of a 
bakery mix plant in 1949 at Spring- 
field, Ill., as a companion plant to the 
flour mill and packaging plant be- 
side it. 

Ballard & Ballard was set up in 
1880 with an original investment of 


$30,000. Its sales in the fiscal year 
1949-50 totaled more than $30 million. 
Pillsbury sales for the crop year end- 
ing May 31, 1950, totaled $200,- 
900,000. 

W. B. Willingham is executive vice 
president of the Ballard company and 
there are three other vice presidents, 
V. H. Engelhard, Clark R. Yager and 
J. A. Witherspoon. 


82,300-Sack Capacity 


The Pillsbury company had its be- 
ginning in Minneapolis in 1869, when 
Charles A. Pillsbury and his uncle, 
John Sargent Pillsbury, bought a third 
interest in what was then believed 
to be a run-down 300-sack mill. With- 
in a few years it was numbered 
among the largest and most progres- 
sive milling companies in the U.S. In 
size it now ranks second only to Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Total wheat flour ca- 
pacity, including the Ballard capacity, 
is 82,300 sacks daily, distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: Minneapolis, 
11,700 sacks; Atchison, Kansas, 6,000; 
Enid, Okla., 8,000; Springfield, IL, 
16,500; Buffalo, N.Y., 23,000; As- 
toria, Ore, (Globe Mills), 6,000; Sac- 





ramento, Cal., 2,400; Ogden, Utah, 
3,300; Louisville (Ballard), 5,400. The 
Pillsbury rye mill at Minneapolis has 
a capacity of 3,000 sacks. 

The formula feed manufacturing 
capacity of the Pillsbury company will 
be substantially increased through 
addition of the Ballard plant at Nash- 
ville, which is capable of producing 
680 tons daily, bringing the Pillsbury 
total to more than 3,600 tons. Devel- 
opment of the Nashville plant began 
in 1940 with Ballard’s acquisition of 
the Snell Milling Co., one of the 
largest blending and warehousing es- 
tablishments in the Southeast. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY 22 BANQUET WILL 
HONOR MORRIS MESSING 


NEW YORK — An industry-wide 
dinner will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel May 22 to highlight the 
campaign of the bakers, flour and 
allied trades division of the United 
Jewish Appeal for 1951. 

Guest of honor will be Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, who will 
be recognized for “his many years of 
inspiring leadership of the industry 
and his whole-hearted devotion to 
public service and humanitarian en- 
deavor.” 

The chairman of the campaign is 
Samuel Rubin, Henry S. Levy & Sons, 
Inc. Co-chairmen will include Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., Maurice 
Gertner, Maurice K. Gottfried of 
Gottfried Baking Co.; Leon Grono- 
witz, Arthur E. Levy, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; Earl Morse, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, and Samuel R. 
Strisik. 








MNF Establishes 


Advisory Group 


to Deal with Emergency Problems 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation recently established a new 
committee to deal with the various 
questions affecting the milling in- 
dustry which arise from time to 
time as a result of the national 
emergency. 

Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, president of the 
federation, in announcing the mem- 
bership of the group, said that its 
scope of work will be very broad, 
including not only price control mat- 
ters which may affect the milling 
industry, but also any questions 
which arise in the field of wheat 
utilization and supplies for the mill- 
ing industry. 

The committee will be known as 


KEFAUVER INVESTIGATION 
HURTS BAKERY SALES 


NEW YORK—Bakers here stated 
that they could notice a definite de- 
crease in retail bakery sales during 
the televising of the Senate crime 
investigation, headed by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.). It reflected 
the use of less bread for lunchboxes 
and in the home and of a decided 
cut in sweet goods purchases. Depart- 
ment stores also felt the housewife’s 
absorption in the hearings, and one 
large store broke its custom of a 
5:30 p.m. closing and remained open 
till 7 p.m. the day the hearings were 
moved to Washington. 


f 





the Advisory Committee on National 
Emergency Problems. It will replace 
and absorb the work of two small 
informal committees which were 
appointed by Mr. Files shortly after 
the Korean outbreak last summer. 
Those small groups, which were 
known as the Advisory Committee 
and the Task Committee, had much 
narrower fields of work than does 
the recently established Advisory 
Committee on National Emergency 
Problems. 


The new committee will be ad- 
visory in character, and it will be 
expected to recommend policies and 
procedures to be followed in indus- 
try problems growing out of the work 
of government agencies. Its work will 
be closely articulated with the Chi- 
cago and Washington offices of the 
federation and with the MNF govern- 
ing body. 

The personnel of the new commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Cc. G. Farrington, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; Paul M. Marshall, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chi- 
cago; C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Richard G. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; D. A. Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; John Tatam, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Howard W. Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

The committee will choose its own 
chairman. 


Subsidy Withdrawal 
in Holland Raises 
Imported Flour Price 


AMSTERDAM—The price of im- 
ported flour as well as flour milled 
from imported wheat has been hiked 
in Holland following the withdrawal 
of subsidies hitherto payable out of 
internal revenue in order to help cov- 
er the cost of national defense. 

Additionally, a levy has been im- 
posed on white flour, both imported 
and home-milled, in order to allow 
the continued production of the lower 
quality flour used in the manufacture 
of “people’s bread” which sells at a 
lower price. These measures were 
included with other price changes 
which brought about an immediate 
rise in the cost of living. 

One consequence of the govern- 
ment’s action was a 10% rise in the 
cost of white bread effective March 
19 and traders fear that consumers 
will now class white bread and other 
goods made from white flour as lux- 
ury items, thus forcing a cutback in 
sales. The bakers have already 
stopped buying imported flour but 
they are expected to resume if pub- 
lic demand warrants it and when 
they have used up the stocks of home 
milled flour bought under the wire 
before the government's price freeze 
was imposed to prevent hoarding. 
Purchases were confined to lower 
quality flour because the rationing 
system in force for white flour pre- 
cluded inflated purchases. 

Traders consider that in time con- 
sumers will accept the high prices 
for a better quality product but until 
they do some recession in imported 
flour sales can be expected. Added to 
the price difficulties facing the Neth- 
erlands importing trade is the con- 
tinued imposition of a 3% duty on 
imported flour after the first 50,000 
tons in any one year because this 
means that the offers they are able to 
make to exporting millers have to be 
at a level low enough to enable the 
duty to be absorbed without adding 
it to the consumer price. 


—~“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ROBERT GUIGNON RESIGNS 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Robert Guignon, 
who for many years was salesman- 
ager of the bakery body division of 
the Herman Body Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned to join his brother in 
the management and operation of the 
Aviston Milling Co., with offices in 
St. Louis. 
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WASHINGTON—-An optimistic and 
satisfied Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, which met here last week 
with OPS officials, may find its 
optimism premature, according to 
conversations with price stabilization 
officials. 

The bakery group, in discussing 
possible OPS orders for its industry, 
asked basically for an order of the 
type of MPR 319, which provided 
for a percentage mark-up to which 
could be added dollars and cents in- 
creases in ingredient costs. 

In requesting this type of order, 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try explained that conditions under 
price control at this time were some- 
what different than those which pre- 
vailed under OPA, when a prospective 
increased volume of business would 
permit absorption of increased costs. 

In regard to specific and current 
problems, the bakery group noted that 
cake bakers in particular were caught 
in a squeeze under the provisions of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
which prevented them from passing 
through increased packaging costs, 
and urged relief for this segment of 
the industry as promptly as possible. 
Representatives of the cake bakers 
agreed that they could only continue 
to absorb these higher charges for a 
few more weeks. 


Area Price Squeezes 
In addition, there are area price 
squeezes where bread bakers in cer- 
tain metropolitan areas failed to 
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Ceiling Price Regulations Squeeze 


Bakers; No Decision on OPS Order 


boost prices along with competitors, 
with the result that for competitive 
reasons all bakers found it neces- 
sary to roll back prices to the lower 
level. a 

Trade officials here say” that this 
competitive squeeze has already 
forced one bakery to the financial 
wall with others slated to follow un- 
less OPS grants relief. 

Front office OPS officials say they 
have not received the minutes of the 
Baking Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee session and cannot comment ex- 
actly on the problems presented. 
However, they express doubt that any 
concession can be made at this time 
on the increased cost of containers 
or wrapping materials and that any 
action along those lines must come 
from the container branch. Further, 
it is said that the container branch 
has not consulted with the food sec- 
tion on the bakery aspect of container 
cost squeezes. 

Little Sympathy for Industry 

The competitive squeeze as noted 
by the baking industry committee 
does not provoke any great sympathy 
in the OPS, where it is said that in 
many cases the industry itself is re- 
sponsible for its price situation which 
arises from competitive conditions and 
cannot be charged to the effects of 
OPS regulations. These officials were 
referring to consignment selling and 
return practices of chain bakers. 

Within OPS there is some doubt 
that it can now set price ceilings on 
bakery goods and bread products 





Feed Prices Reflect Drop in 
Ingredient Values, Study Shows 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price 
Stabilization leaders last week were 
given striking proof of the manner 
in which feed manufacturers follow 
ingredient markets in their weekly 
price lists. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, presented the proof in the 
form of results of a survey cover- 
ing 26 major companies doing busi- 
ness in all sections of the U.S. 

It was revealed that under the reg- 
ulation permitting feed manufacturers 
to increase ceilings to reflect in- 
creased ingredient costs, the industry 
for the most part did not follow mar- 
kets up to the full extent available 
when the soybean oil meal price 
bulged recently. In virtually every 
case, as ingredient prices declined, 
the reporting companies followed the 
declines in their weekly pricing. 

One remarkable case was that of 
an eastern company which did not 
recalculate its ceiling even though the 
opportunity was available when the 
meal market rose. 

The survey revealed that as prices 
declined for ingredients, feed manu- 
facturers promptly reflected declines 
for virtually all the more important 
types of feed. 

The evidence presented to OPS by 
Mr. Berger not only confirmed re- 
peated statements that the feed in- 
dustry through competition follows 
ingredient market trends, it also pro- 
vided clear proof that there is no 
sign that the industry acts in any 
manner to cooperate on prices. 


The presentation of this material 
on feed industry pricing comes at a 
particularly appropriate time. For 
OPS officials have been under the 
critical fire of Sen. John J. Williams 
(R., Del.), who wants OPS to write 
into its regulations a mandatory pro- 
vision that processors of agricultural 
commodities follow farm prices down 
in pricing processed products. In a 
resolution introduced in the Senate, 
Sen. Williams proposed that the price 
director be requested to amend the 
regulations to require processors 
and distributors to reflect actual 
prices paid for commodities. 

He had said on the Senate floor 
that the price director’s office had 
promised to issue an amendment to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
along the lines he suggested. But such 
an amendment was not approved. And 
it was not known whom the senator 
had been quoting as favoring a man- 
datory write-down of prices when 
commodities decline. 

OPS officials are now unwilling to 
accede to Sen. Williams’ request, 
noting that the type of amendment he 
wants would be unworkable. How- 
ever, one official close to the price 
director's office said he regretted that 
he had approved the feed industry 
price order. He said it had the ap- 
pearance of a one-way street, with no 
provision for downward adjustments 
except as claimed as a feed industry 
pricing practice. 

The price study conducted by Mr. 
Berger would appear to answer all 
criticism and confirmed the good faith 
of the industry. 


since the chief ingredient used in 
those products is wheat flour, which 
currently is selling below any basic 
minimum price ceiling which OPS 
could order. Therefore, the issuance 
of any specific price ceiling order for 
the baking industry seems unlikely 
for some time. 

The text of the OPS statement fol- 
lows: 

“The Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee has recommended to the 
Office of Price Stabilization that the 
price regulation for this industry be 
based on percentage mark-ups rather 
than a dollar and cents basis. 

“Industry spokesmen said _ this 
method of regulating prices would be 
more effective because the percent- 
age basis has been the historical 
method of figuring costs throughout 
the baking industry. 

“The committee authorized Harold 
D. LeMar, acting chief of the OPS 
Bakery Section, to designate a special 
five-man subcommittee to assist in 
working on the baking industry order. 

“A considerable part of the meeting 
was devoted to ‘hardship’ cases 
which advisory committee members 
said had arisen as a result of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation freez- 
ing prices at their highest Dec. 19, 
1950-Jan. 25, 1951, level. 

“Committee members said some 
bakers had raised prices during the 
base period while others had not, and 
recommended that adjustments be 
made for this before adoption of a 
regulation establishing mark-ups for 
the industry. 

“Eleven segments of the baking in- 
dustry are represented on the indus- 
try committee. These include multi- 
unit wholesale bakers, wholesale 
bread bakers, wholesale cake bakers, 
house-to-house bakers, wholesale pie 
bakers, chain store bakeries, biscuit 
and crackers, pretzels, retail bakers, 
retail multi-unit bakers and restau- 
rant bakers. 

“Representing OPS at the confer- 
ence besides Mr. LeMar was Walter 
Dietz, consultant.” 
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GOLF MOVIES GET CHICAGO 
BAKERS READY FOR SPRING 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago will hear about 
“Golf—and How It Is Played” at a 
luncheon meeting March 28 in the 
Mural Room of the Bismarck Hotel. 

Among the well-known personali- 
ties in the golf world will be the 
sports editors of Chicago newspa- 
pers. Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., will demonstrate the 
game. 

“Famous Fairways’’—a color and 
sound movie showing famous players, 
on famous golf courses and many 
different shots will be shown. 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILERS 
PROTEST CODE REPEAL 


SACRAMENTO — California retail 
bakers have been alerted by trade 
associations to protest the bill now 
pending before the state senate, No. 
967. This proposed legislation would 
repeal all present state laws cover- 
ing retail bakeries, known as the 
health and safety code. 

The result would be to put bakery 
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regulations up to each community, 
and leave enforcement to each com- 
munity. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Los Angeles has taken 
the position that ‘‘the present law has 
been fair and workable over the years, 
and that if new laws or changes are 
needed, there is no reason why the 
present state law should not be 
amended so that regulations are uni- 
form and workable for all.” 
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USDA Announces 
Revision in Rye 
Grain Standards 


WASHINGTON—A slight change 
in the maximum limits for “thin” 
rye in the first three grades of rye 
has been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in an amend- 
ment to the United States Official 
Grain Standards for Rye. The re- 
vised standards will become effective 
July 1, 1951. 

Under the revision, the maximum 
limit of thin rye and other material 
that will pass through a specified 
sieve is placed at 10% for Grade No. 
1, 15% for Grade No. 2, and 25% 
for Grade No. 3. These maximum 
limits are 5% lower for Grades No. 
2 and 3, and 10% lower for Grade 
No. 1, than the limits provided for 
in the present standards. No change 
is being made in the requirement 
that plump rye shall contain not more 
than 5% of thin rye. 

The amendment was issued after 
consideration of information received 
at public hearings and in writing on 
the proposals to revise the rye stand- 
ards in accordance with notice pub- 
lished in the Federal Register Dec. 
13, 1950, as well as other information 
available to the department regard- 
ing the inspection and marketing of 
rye over the past 20 years. 





James L. Jewell 


FLOUR BROKER — Assuming full 
management of L. R. Jewell & Son, 
Kansas City flour and feed bro- 
kerage firm, upon the recent retire- 
ment of his father, L. R. Jewell, is 
James L. Jewell, above. The elder 
Mr. Jewell formed the company al- 
most 40 years ago and his son be- 
came a partner in 1930. A story trac- 
ing the history of the business ap- 
peared in the Feb. 20 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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Only 250,000 Bu. Left in IWA Quota 





OPS Issues Price 
Order on Sales 
of CCC Commodities 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued a sup- 
plemental regulation to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation enabling the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to add car- 
rying charges accrued since the price 
freeze to its ceiling price farm com- 
modities. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
the CCC is generally prohibited from 
selling commodities at less than 105% 
of the prevailing support price plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 

The effect of GCPR was to freeze 
CCC sale prices at their base period 
levels, preventing the corporation 
from adding to its ceilings carrying 
charges accrued after the base period, 
OPS officials said. 

Supplementary Regulation 14 per- 
mits the corporation to sell commodi- 
ties at prices which may be the higher 
of (1) the ceiling price applicable to 
sales of the commodity to the class of 
purchaser involved, or (2) the mini- 
mum sales price authorized by the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 
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RODNEY MILLING TO BUILD 
GRAIN STORAGE ADDITION 


McPHERSON, KANSAS The 
Rodney Milling Co. has announced 
that it will start immediate construc- 
tion of an addition to the grain 
storage capacity of the KBR mill 
here. The new tanks will have a ca- 
pacity of 240,000 bu. and when com- 
pleted will give the mill total stor- 
age space for 600,000 bu. 

The new concrete bins will adjoin 
the present tanks that extend north 
and south and will be located on the 
west side with headhouse connections 
overhead. 

The Johnson-Sampson Construc- 
tion Co., Salina, has the construction 
contract. It is expected that the new 
addition will be completed by the 
middle of June. 
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Program Plans for 
Heart of America 
Meeting Under Way 


KANSAS CITY—“The man behind 
the loaf’—the farmer, scientist and 
miiler—will be publicized at the open- 
ing session of the Heart of America 
Bakers convention in Kansas City, 
June 3-5. The Heart of America 
meeting is a combined convention of 
the baking industry of the states of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma. 

Explaining the work and experi- 
ence required for the various proc- 
esses extending back to the wheat 
field will be three well-known figures 
in the breadstuffs world. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
will talk on “The Farmer and the 
Wheat.” Dr. Hugh Parker, director 
of the flour research laboratories of 


Inc., 
“The 
How- 


the Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Newark, NJ., will discuss 
Scientist and Our Wheat.” 
ard W. Files, president of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will have as his 
subject “The Miller and Our Wheat.” 

Roland W. Selman, program chair- 
man of the convention, said this week 
that further details of the three-day 
program will be announced shortly. 

Previously, it was reported that 
Karl Baur, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., would discuss the cur- 
rent major problems of the industry 
from the national association stand- 
point. A late Washington report will 
then be made by Michael Markel. 

There will be a special session for 
retail bakers on the afternoon of 
June 4. 

Hotel reservations are being made 
by Miss Ruth Ann Smith, manager, 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club, Hotel 
President, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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AMF SALES AND INCOME 
REACH HEIGHTS IN 1950 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s gross sales, 
rentals and royalties of $27,517,000 
in 1950 were the highest in the his- 
tory of the company, according to 
AMF’s annual report to stockholders 
made by Morehead Patterson, board 
chairman. Gross sales, rentals and 
royalties for 1949 amounted to $17,- 
987,000. 

Net income for 1950 totaled $2,016,- 
000 compared with $600,000 in 1949, 
whose figures reflected curtailment 
of shipments due to a four months’ 





REMAINING SUBSIDIZED SALES 
WILL BE RESTRICTED TO FLOUR 


ECA Grants Germany Funds to Cover February Flour 
Purchase, With Sale Now Recorded Against Pact 
Quota; Agreement Subsidy Cost Up 





strike at AMF’s main plant in Brook- 
lyn. Earnings per common share in 
1950, after deducting preferred stock 
dividends, amounted to $1.53 com- 
pared with 29¢ in 1949. Excess profits 
taxes had the effect of reducing 1950 
earnings 12¢ per share. 

Mr. Patterson said that AMF’s un- 
filled orders Dec. 31, 1950, totaled 
$30,000,000 of which $18,300,000 rep- 
resents military procurement. 

“The wisdom of the concentration 
on military procurement is evidenced 
by the backlog of unfilled orders at 
the year end,” Mr. Patterson said. 
“The success of the policy of acquir- 
ing new companies is best indicated 
by the fact that the two companies 
acquired in 1949—DeWalt, Inc., and 
Union Machinery Co.—earned in 1950 
190% more than their combined earn- 
ings in 1949.” 

——BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS PLAN BANQUET 

LOS ANGELES—The annual din- 
ner and dance of the Master Bakers 
Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County will be held May 5 at the 
Old Dixie Barbecue. A steak dinner 
and dancing are on the program. 





Interstate Bakeries Proposes 
Common Increase, Distribution 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, will be asked to approve 
an increase in common stock of the 
baking corporation at the annual 
meeting here April 10. 

It is proposed to increase the com- 
mon stock from 400,000 shares to 
800,000 shares and to vote a 100% 
stock dividend. This would increase 
the outstanding common stock from 
305,442 shares to 610,884 shares. 

Concurrently, with the share-for- 
share common stock distribution, it is 
proposed that the stated value of the 
75,000 shares of no-par preferred 
stock be increased from $10 to $100 
per share through a transfer from 
surplus to capital of $6,750,000. 

Giving effect to the proposed com- 
mon stock increase and the higher 
stated value of the preferred, the ad- 
ditional paid-in capital account would 
be eliminated and the earned surplus 
account would stand at $3,087,927. 
Approval of the charter amendment 
to permit the capital changes is 
unanimously recommended by the 
board, R. L. Nafziger, president of 
the baking concern, said. 

Interstate earnings showed an in- 
crease during the past year. Net 
earnings were $2,533,450 for the year 
ended Dec. 30, 1951, equivalent after 
preferred dividends of $361,195 to 
$7.11 a share on the common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $2,- 


349,272, or $6.50 a share, in 1949. 

In the annual report covering last 
year’s operations, president Nafziger 
said that the increase in sales of 
$1,417,983 over the preceding year’s 
total reflected price increases made 
necessary by higher costs. Pounds of 
products sold were 1.55% less than 
in the preceding year. Sales were 
$56,685,615 compared with $55,275,- 
632 in the preceding year. 

A new market was entered in De- 
cember by the acquisition of the 
O'Rourke Baking Co. of Buffalo. The 
price was paid in cash with the ex- 
ception of a note for $450,000 pay- 
able before November, 1951. The 
Santa Barbara, Cal., property for- 
merly under lease was purchased, and 
additions to buildings at Cincinnati 
and Santa Ana were made. The ex- 
penditures for property and equip- 
ment totaled $3,680,412. Fixed assets 
Dec. 31 were $11,712,065 against 
$9,164,316. 

During the year 1,000 shares of 
preferred were retired. The $3,590,- 
000 of 4% debentures were refunded 
with a 3%% 20-year insurance com- 
pany loan, lifting certain sinking 
fund restrictions that would have af- 
fected the capital expenditures pro- 
gram. 

As of Dec. 31, current assets were 
$8,343,935, including slightly more 
than 5 million dollars in cash and 
government securities. Current lia- 
bilities were $4,185,680. 


WASHINGTON — USS. participa- 
tion in the International Wheat 
Agreement for 1950-51 is all but com- 
pleted four months ahead of the July 
31 termination of the second year's 
operations under the pact. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials report that sales of wheat un- 
der the pact over the week-end leave 
only about 250,000 bu. wheat still 
available for export subsidy. This 
small balance will be reserved for 
the scattered flour requirements of 
historical flour-buying nations. 

The last official weekly report on 
sales, including transactions through 
March 22, shows a U.S. balance of 
about 2.2 million bushels. (See table 
on page 33.) Holland was the princi- 
pal wheat buyer the latter part of 
last week. 

Last week the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration picked up the 
check on the German flour sales 
which were made in late February 
with free dollars outside the IWA. 
The purchase, involving 1,380,000 
sacks flour, now is credited against the 
German IWA quota. 

The switch was brought about be- 
cause of a shortage of German free 
dollars. Germany discovered that it 
would not be able to meet its dollar 
or gold obligations to the European 
Payments Union which were falling 
due. Consequently, it appealed to 
ECA to make funds available. 

The purchase of flour for Germany, 
one of the largest flour transactions 
in recent months, was handled by a 
southwestern broker acting for an 
international grain firm. The destina- 
tion of the flour was not revealed 
until some time later when mills re- 
ceived the first shipping instructions. 

While subsidized sales are practi- 
cally over, some additional wheat 
and flour exports are considered like- 
ly through the rest of the crop year, 
subject to the physical limitations 
of shipping facilities. (The US. 
March-April grain export program 
was announced last week. See story 
on page 12.) 

An “Importers’ Year” 

USDA officials characterize the 
events of the past eight months as an 
“importers’ year,” somewhat con- 
trary to the first year’s operation 
when the importers failed to pick up 
their available imports. 

From the point of view of tonnage 
sold the agreement could be termed 
a success for the second year as far 
as the U.S. is concerned, USDA of- 
ficials say, but at the same time 
they point out that the cost to the 
U.S. has been greater this year on a 
per bushel subsidy basis than in the 
first year’s operations. 

They also express some concern 
over the piling up of demand within 
a relatively short period of time 
rather than a more orderly spread of 
exports over a full 12-month period. 
Through a more even distribution it 

(Continued on page 31) 
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MARCH-APRIL GRAIN SHIPPING 


3.4 Million Long Tons Set as Total for Commercial and 
Government Export—Includes 2,187,000 
Tons of Wheat ‘ 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 3.4 million long tons (approxi- 
mately 126 million bushels) of bulk 
wheat, coarse grains and soybeans 
have been programmed for commer- 
cial and government export in March 
and April. 

The program has been developed 
to facilitate the export movement of 
bulk grain and to effectuate the 
purposes of General Order No. 2 of 
the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion. This order provides for the is- 
suance of permits for port terminal 
storage and handling of bulk grain so 
as to assure maximum use of trans- 
port and port facilities. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
stated that practically the entire 
quantity programmed for March and 
April has been sold by exporters or 
coimmitted by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. “hips have been named to lift 
most of the tonnage. Approximately 
65% of the total will be exported 
commercially. 


First Consideration 


Officials added that first consider- 
ation has been given to quantities 
covered by the earliest sales and 
commitments and against which ships 
are already chartered for early ar- 
rival at U.S. ports. Countries in the 
most critical need also are being 
permitted to move their minimum 
requirements. 

Exportation of the 3.4 million long 
tons in March-April would be the 


largest movement ever made in a 
like period. The March-April total 
includes 2,187,000 tons of wheat, 
1,059,000 tons of coarse grains and 
154,000 tons of soybeans. 

Department officials also stated 
that programs for future months 
will be set up to provide for the most 
urgent requirements of importing 
countries. No assurances are made at 
this time that permits will be issued 
to cover any particular sales, and es- 
pecially sales made since the issu- 
ance of the DTA order, except those 
which receive confirmation by CCC 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The May program will be issued as 
soon as determinations can be made 
as to the relative needs of importing 
countries. 


U.S. March-April Export Program 


(Thousands of Long Tons) 

Coarse 

grain Soybeans Total 
54 . 144 


Country 
Austria 
Belgium ( 40 
Denmark ( 18 
Egypt 7 
France . 36 
Germany .. 160 
Greece .. B 9 
India sees 5 160 
Ireland 33 
Israel ° 9 
Italy ; 6 41 
Mexico s 
Netherlands 0 54 
Norway ‘ 25 
Yugoslavia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
U.K. & Col, 

U.S Pacific 
Others .... 


- Wheat 
90 


Totals 





Outlook for Delay 
in Rate Hike Dim; 
Rails to Seek 15% 


WASHINGTON — Transportation 
authorities here say there is little 
chance that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will act on petitions and 
request to delay imposition of freight 
rate increases on sales of grain made 
prior to the recent interim rate boost 
granted the carriers. These trade 
sources say that the theory at ICC 
is that once a rate increase has been 
approved it is on the grounds that 
the prevailing rate was unreasonable, 
and for that reason it will not act to 
delay use of the new permitted 
tariffs by the roads. 

The grain shippers represented that 
under the present situation where 
they were unabie to obtain boxcars 
it was impossible to fill their commit- 
ments which had been made on the 
basis of the rate prevailing at time 
of sale. 

That the present permission to in- 
crease freight rates is an interim 
one does not appear to alter this basic 
philosophy of ICC, Under the interim 
boost, the carriers are bound to re- 
fund the increases if they are not 
subsequently sustained by the ICC 
after a full hearing. 


Petitions Filed 


A petition aimed at delaying for 
60 days the interim 2% increase on 


grain, grain products and grain by- 
products has been filed with ICC by 
the Minneapolis Traffic Assn., the 
Northwest Country Elevators Assn. 
and the Minneapolis Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Assn. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, 
joined by other boards of trade and 
grain shippers, has filed a request 
for suspension of the grain rate in- 
crease tariff published by the rail car- 
riers on the basis that the published 
tariff by the carriers does not comply 
with the order issued by ICC. 

The interim increase in freight 
rates is to take effect April 4, pend- 
ing hearings on the railroads’ re- 
quest for a permanent hike in rates 
of 6%. 

However, representatives of the na- 
tion’s railroads, after a meeting in 
Chicago, declared that they will file 
an amended petition with ICC re- 
questing an average 15% boost in 
freight rates. 

The new request would substitute 
for the original petition asking for 
a 6% increase, the representatives 
said, adding that it was prompted by 
advancing wage rates and general 
cost increases. The railroads will ask 
ICC to expedite hearings. 

Plea for More Boxcars 

SPOKANE The Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., has 
issued a special bulletin asking its 
members to send pleas for more box- 
cars to authorities in Washington. 

The association asked members to 
base their requests on “the amount 
of grain you owe but cannot ship be- 
cause you cannot get cars and the 


amount of grain over and above this 
that must be moved from your ele- 
vator to make room for a new crop.” 
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GOLF PARTIES SCHEDULED 

CHICAGO —Summer golf parties 
are being arranged by the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
cago. The flour association will tee 
off July 17 and the courtesy club 
on Aug. 7. Both parties will be held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Arlington, Ill., according to R. E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughn, who ar- 
ranged for the club reservations. 
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ADA OFFICIAL PROTESTS 
FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


KANSAS CITY—Ray Cox, traffic 
manager for the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., has filed a protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding the rate increases 
published by railroads following au- 
thorization issued by ICC for rate 
increases of 2% and 4%. 

“In their order, the commission di- 
rected the railroads, when making 
the authorized increases on classes 
and general commodities, to resolve 
the resulting fractions to the nearest 
quarter cent on base rates up to 5¢; 
to the nearest half cent on base rates 
up to 10¢; and to the nearest whole 
cent on base rates over 10¢,” Mr 
Cox explains. “This rule would cover 
alfalfa meal moving on special alfal- 
fa rates or on class rates,” he added. 

The result of the order, Mr. Cox 
Says, was that no special alfalfa 
meal rate of less than 25¢ would have 
been increased; and no grain rate of 
less than 124%¢ would have been in- 
creased. 

“You can therefore imagine 
surprise after receipt of the new 
tariff March 21 to find that the 
carriers had ignored this specific pro- 
vision of the ICC order and had in- 
creased all rates except a rate of 
three one hundredths of a cent, if 
there is any such thing,” he said. 

Mr. Cox immediately telegraphed 
W. P. Bartel, secretary of the ICC, 
asking that the new tariff be reject- 
ed entirely or “at least suspended.” 
He told Mr. Bartel that “we feel the 
railroads did not prove necessity for 
authorized increases on emergency 
basis.” 


my 
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ADA ANNOUNCES FOOD 
FIELD AWARD WINNERS 


CHICAGO—The American Dairy 
Assn. has made its fourth annual 
awards for service in the food field, 
citing the recipients for ‘“distin- 
guished contributions” to the ad- 
vancement of food on the American 
table. 

Among the 19 winners were: 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., cited for “its 
promotion of evaporated milk as one 
of America’s favorite food dishes dur- 
ing the fall of 1950.” 

National Biscuit Co., cited for evi- 
dencing “its business partnership 
with the dairy industry in building 
the strength of the nation through 
the sale of dairy products.” 

Quaker Oats Co., for its participa- 
tion in the butter mobilization in 
the fall of 1950. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
MONROE, GA.— Walton County 
Farm Bureau officers are preparing 
to build a 217,000-bu. grain elevator 
in Athens at a cost of $275,000. They 
are now selling stock in the amount 
of $10,000 for the project. 
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USDA Seeks Rye 
for Austria Without 
Regard to Origin 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is currently ne- 
gotiating for the procurement of rye 
to meet an unfilled Austrian require- 
ment without regard to the origin of 
the rye. 

Heretofore, USDA has refused to 
accept rye from U.S. exporters un- 
less the seller certified that the 
rye was of U.S. origin. Now, however, 
since Austria can no longer obtain 
additional bread grains under the 
International Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy, it has been pressing USDA to 
obtain rye, which now is a cheaper 
commodity than ex-subsidy wheat. In 
addition, for internal reasons, Austria 
needs rye for low priced breads. 

USDA, in seeking rye in the U.S. 
without regard for point of origin, 
imposed the qualification that the 
seller must affirm that he will not 
replace the Canadian rye sold to 
USDA for Austria within 60 days 
with more Canadian rye. 
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USDA NAMES DISTILLING, 
CORN ADVISORY GROUPS 


WASHINGTON—Advisory commit- 
tees of the corn processing and dis- 
tilling industries, to consult with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
problems arising from the defense 
program, have been announced by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture. 

The corn processing industry com- 
mittee will be under the chairman- 
ship of William McArthur, deputy 
director of the grain branch of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, with A. J. Borton of the 
grain branch as vice chairman. 

Drexel D. Watson, director of the 
grain branch, PMA, will be chairman 
of the distilling industry committee, 
and William C. Dachtler of the grain 
branch will serve as vice chairman. 

Members of the corn processing in- 
dustry committee are: 

Robert S. Fisher, the Hubinger Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa; Frank K. Greenwall, 
National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York; Theodore Sander, Jr., American 
Maize Products Co., New York; Mor- 
ris Sayre, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York; J. E. Key, Piedmont Mills, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; C. R. Martin, 
the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; A. E. Staley, 
Jr., A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 


ABA PROGRAM ATTRACTS 
WORLDWIDE COMMENT 


CHICAGO—The sales potentials of 
the Bakers of America advertise- 
ments are attracting attention 
throughout the world, according to 
Walter H. Hopkins, program director. 
The advertisements have received 
recognition from Germany, Union of 
South Africa, Alaska, South America, 
England, Turkey, France and Israel. 
An article published in a recent is- 
sue of Weckruf, West Germany bak- 
ery trade magazine, uses the pro- 
gram’s October, 1950, toasted cheese 
sandwich advertisement as an illus- 
tration and comments that “the 
American bakers surely are business- 
like enough to know that this adver- 
tisement pays for itself.” 
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Ill.; Willis G. Sullivan, Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; Spen- 
cer H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, 
Inc., Paris, Tl. 

Members of the distilling industry 
committee are: 

Russell R. Brown, American Distill- 
ing Co., New York; L. J. Gunson, Pub- 
licker Industries, Philadelphia; Rob- 
ert Handren, Park & Tilford Distill- 
ers Corp., New York; S. L. Fisher, 
Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Cincinnati; 
Carleton Healey, Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Inc., Detroit; R. E. Joyce, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., New 
York; G. A. Kent, Grain Processing 
Corp., Muscatine, Iowa; V. 
O’Shaughnessy, James Walsh & Co., 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Julian P. 
Van Winkle, Sr., Stitzel-Weller Dis- 
tillery, Inc., Louisville; W. A. Thom- 
son, Jr., Kentucky River Distillery, 
Inc., Louisville; Frank R. Schwengel, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., New 
York 
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Allan Kline, Clifton 
Utley to Speak 
at AFMA Meeting 


CHICAGO—Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Clifton Utley, noted 
news analyst for the National Broad- 
casting Co., will appear on the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. annual 
convention program May 10-11, ac- 
cording to Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent. 

Both speakers are known for their 
ability to translate the likely influ- 
ences of the present world outlook to 
American agriculture and American 
business, Mr. Berger said. 

The 43rd annual meeting to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
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promises to register a new atten- 
dance record. Two months before the 
convention, more than 80 rooms had 
been reserved, Mr. Berger said. 

The 1951 convention lists general 
forenoon sessions for Thursday and 
Friday with special afternoon pro- 
grams provided by the Nutrition 
Council and the dog food division. 

Sharing the opening session with 
Mr. Kline will be Dr. M. P. Ether- 
edge, Mississippi State College, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, and Thomas 
W. Staley, chairman of the AFMA 
board of directors. 

Appearing on the second morning 
program with Mr. Utley will be Ed 
Lipscomb, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis. 

Flexibility has been maintained in 
programming all sessions to allow for 
a last minute presentation of any 
development in Washington which 
might bear specifically upon the feed 
industry. 

Social highlight of the convention 
will be an AFMA sponsored cocktail 
party in the grand ballroom of the 
Stevens on the evening of May 10. 

In addition to the streamlined two- 
day program, pre-convention sessions 
will occupy the attention of several 
hundred feed industry representa- 
tives May 9. Attendance at these ses- 
sions will be limited to industry repre- 
sentatives concerned. They include the 
annual AFMA board of directors 
meeting; the 11th annual business 
meeting of the Nutrition Council; 
the annual meeting of the executive 
traffic committee and activities of 
the feed control relations committee. 
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FMA DIVIDEND DECLARED 

KANSAS CITY — Directors of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, have ordered the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 25¢ a share on the 
preterred and Class B preferred, pay- 


able April 15 to holders of record 
April 1. 











Big February Shipments Push 


Exports Nearer 1949-50 Total 


WASHINGTON—Exports of grain 
and grain products reached approxi- 
mately 328,890,000 bu. by the end of 
February, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration reports. 

Included in the total are the equiv- 
alent of 177,417,000 bu. wheat and 


U.S. Grain Exports 


July, 1950, to February, 1951, Exports of 
Grain, Grain Products (in thousands) 


1949-50 


at, flour Other grains 
acaroni & proce 








1950-51 

Wheat, flour 

& macaroni & proc 

bu ton bu 

Ju 191 18,31¢ 328 13,694 
Aucus 99 14,830 449 18,290 
Septem be 186 18,141 376 15,540 
on 19 18,353 $35 


18,719 





Total 7 177,417 664 +151,474 
pats, grain sorghums, bar 

grits and meal 
1 and malt 

) bu. corn, 1,100,000 bu 
grain sorghums, 19 

1,349,000 bu. rye 


cornstarch 





549,000 bu 
864 ) bu. barley 
tPreliminary 


wheat products and 151,474,000 bu. of 
other grains and products. 

Wheat and wheat products exports 
in the same period last year totaled 
212,156,000 bu. Other grains and 
products exports through the same 
period a year ago totaled 145,705,- 
000 bu. 

The total exports of grains and 
their products through February, 
1950, was 357,861,000 bu. 

Greatly increased export move- 
ment in February, 1951, was shown 
in the PMA tabulation for all grains, 
with wheat, flour and macaroni ship- 
ments gaining more than 9 million 
bushels over the January figure for 
the highest total of the crop year. 
Exports of other grains also hit a 
new peak at 25,610,000 bu. 

The accompanying table shows ex- 
ports by months for the current crop 
year and for 1949-50. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 
EARNINGS UP SHARPLY 


CHICAGO—The net income of the 
Standard Milling Co. for the nine 
months ended Feb. 28 was $235,978, 
equal to 63¢ a share on the common 
stock. This compares with earnings 
of $14,071, or 4¢ a share, a year 
earlier. For the third quarter, the 
net amounted to $101,440, or 27¢ a 
share, against $13,462, or 4¢ a share 
for the like period of a year before. 








New Evidence Backs Possibility 
of U.K.-Canadian Wheat Deal 


TORONTO — Nothing official has 
been learned concerning the report- 
ed negotiations between the U.K. 
and Canada for a new wheat and 
flour agreement, although some new 
evidence indicates such a move is 
under way. 

It was learned from sources in 
London that talks on the proposal 
have been conducted by U.K. and 
Canadian representatives at the ad- 
ministrative level—as opposed to the 
political level. 

Meanwhile, a British official in 
Washington denied that any such 
agreement was being considered. 


Opposition Grows 


Further evidence supporting Ca- 
nadian interest in a new agreement 
is the increasing opposition to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Critics 
of IWA suggest that western farm- 
ers, encouraged by the government 
payment of $65 to compensate them 
for below-market prices on the pre- 
vious U.K. deal, will start campaign- 
ing for an IWA subsidy. 

The important political effect of 
this, observers say, will be the re- 
luctance of the government to make 
more such payments due to the heavy 
opposition that would be aroused. 
Presumably, then, the British in a 
new agreement would be asked to 
pay more than the IWA price for 
wheat. 

Sales to the British from western 
Canada are believed likely to suffer 
under the present arrangements due 
to accusations of producers that the 
British fail to appreciate the alleged 
price losses to western wheat 
farmers. 

Observers conclude that it would 
pay the British to make a new, satis- 
factory deal to assure them of ade- 
quate supplies. 

As reported in The Northwestern 
Miller of March 20 (page 9), there is 
considerable agitation in the British 
Parliament to import more wheat so 
that flour extraction rates may be 
lowered and so that more millfeed 
will be available to boost meat pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, Canadian offi- 
cials are known to be anxious to re- 
tain the British market against 
strong potential U.S. competition. 

The possibility of a new pact also 
is supported to some extent by the 
poor outlook for the British crops 
because of bad weather conditions. 
Canadian traders say that they 
would not be surprised to hear of 
conclusion of an agreement during 
the coming summer because of Brit- 
ain’s need to step up imports, among 
other reasons. 

One of these is the contention that a 
new bilateral pact would offset the 


MILLS CAUTIONED ON 
END OF SUBSIDY 


WASHINGTON—Millers are cau- 
tioned to be sure they are protected 
in making any further export sales 
for the current year with the inten- 
tion of collecting the International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy, the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. advises. Be- 
cause of the small remaining quota, 
it is possible at any time now that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will be 
unable to confirm sales for subsidy 
payments until the 1951-52 year is 
opened. 


recent British policy of buying out- 
side the agreement. Britain, it is felt, 
could secure wheat from Canada un- 
der a new agreement at prices slight- 
ly above the IWA price. 
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CANADA SHIPS 314,000 
BU. FLOUR DURING WEEK 


WINNIPEG—More than 3,380,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for export last week. Flour 
accounted for only 314,000 bu. of this 
amount, with IWA countries taking 
257,000 bu., going to Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela and Costa Rica. There were only 
two countries taking the remainder, 
which was Class 2 flour. It went to 
the Belgian Congo and Colombia. 
Wheat sales to IWA countries totaled 
2,638,000 bu. and were destined for 
the following countries: India, 1,332,- 
000; U.K., 897,000; South Africa, 366,- 
000; Ireland, 22,000; Belgium, 11,000 
and Italy, 10,000. Japan and Belgium 
were the only countries taking Class 
2 wheat, with 336,000 bu. and 93,000 
bu., respectively, going to those des- 
tinations. 
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Southwest Crop 
Forecasts Vary 
from Good to Bad 


KANSAS CITY—Nearly every kind 
of crop forecast—-from bullish to 
bearish—is available on the hard win- 
ter wheat crop of the Southwest. 
Recent estimates have run from 
about 20 million bushels above aver- 
age to predictions of dire disaster. 

At the present stage of plant de- 
velopment, it is difficult to make an 
accurate appraisal of the true condi- 
tion of the crop. 

Last week’s weather also ranged 
from good to bad. High winds and 
dust storms prevailed in much of the 
territory in mid-week, but did not 
last long. Over the week-end rain- 
fall developed in the southern Texas 
area and moved northward over some 
of the driest sections of the wheat 
area, but the amount of precipita- 
tion was not large. The five-day fore- 





cast, however, indicates additional 
rainfall expected in moderate 
amounts. 


For the most part the grain trade 
is withholding judgment on crop pros- 
pects until further growth reveals 
how the plant has fared over the 
winter. 

Light to moderate rains covered 
most of the Wheat Belt in the past 
few days. The High Plains area of 
Texas and western Oklahoma re- 
ceived light amounts. This section 
was missed by some of the earlier 
March rains that were received else- 
where. Precipitation was fairly gen- 
eral over Oklahoma, ranging from 
light in the west to good in the cen- 
tral part of the state. Only traces 
were received in western Kansas but 
more was expected. Fairly liberal 
moisture was received in the central 
and eastern parts of the state. 

Continued reports of heavy insect 
damage are being made, with green- 
bug losses most frequently mentioned. 
Some observers expect great acreage 
abandonment in Oklahoma and Texas. 
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OF SLUMP; BUYERS HESITANT 
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FLOUR BUSINESS IN MIDST 


Spring Wheat Mills’ Sales Drop to Lowest Point of Crop 
Year; Export Sale Keeps S.W. Volume Above 
Previous Period; Brazil Buys Flour 


Flour business was in the depths 
of an early spring slump last week. 
With wheat market action providing 
little incentive for new buying and 
bakers in general satisfied with pres- 
ent commitments, sales were ex- 
tremely limited in all segments of the 
trade. Spring wheat flour sales hit a 
new low for the crop year, and sales 
in the Southwest were kept from a 
similar drop only by completion of 
one large export transaction. Reports 
from the baking industry indicate 
that because of declining bread and 
sweet goods sales volume, flour book- 
ings made earlier will fill require- 
ments for a longer period than first 
estimated. 


BRAZIL PURCHASES 
SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 


Export sales of flour were limited 
last week. One sale of near 150.000 
sacks to Brazil was reported com- 
pleted by a southwestern milling firm. 
Otherwise, there was practically no 
demand from either Latin America 
or Europe. For all practical purposes. 
the U.S. quota under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement was com- 
pleted, although the small balance 
was expected to be confined to flour 
sales. Additional business outside 
IWA terms appeared doubtful. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES DROP FURTHER 


Spring wheat flour sales declined 
to the lowest point of the crop year, 
averaying only 13% of canacity, com- 
pared with 24% the previous week 
and 28% a vear ago. Buyers showed 
little confidence in current values 
and continued to hold out for a 
more definite indication of wheat 
market trends. Shipments from mills 
averaged 78% of capacity. up slight- 
ly from the previous week, and indi- 
eating fairly good shipping direc- 
tions. Operations were reduced, how- 
ever. Prices have been holding steady 
on both bakery and family grades 
Family business also was slow last 
week. 


DOMESTIC DEMAND 
SLUMPS IN SOUTHWEST 


Domestic sales were very slow in 
the Southwest, and were it not for 
the Brazilian business, the total 
would have been the smallest this 
crop year. Sales averaged 31% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 26% 
the preceding week and 71% a year 
ago. Domestic business comprised 
about half of this total. Outside of 
one or two 5,000-sack orders, about 
the only domestic transactions were 
a few price-date-of-shipment orders. 
Family flour trade also was dull. Di- 
rections on bakery flour slowed down, 
and running time was reduced on the 
average of one day in the area. At 
Kansas City, production fell to 91% 
of capacity from 106% the preceding 
week. 


BUYING INTEREST 
DECLINES IN EAST 


There was a complete lack of in- 
terest in flour buying at New York, 
and the week was one of the dullest 
on record. Both bakers and jobbers 


were content to draw on previous 
bookings. Bakery business reflected 
the general slow-down reported in all 
retail lines during the telecasts of 
the crime investigation. Demand in 
the Buffalo area was very limited. 
Large bakers were reported to have 
at least a two months’ supply on mill 
books. Mills barely made 40 hours 
running time. 

Dullness prevails in the Philadel- 
phia flour trade. Better news from 
Korea and the winter wheat belt 
slowed buying interest. Even though 
flour prices declined to levels at 
which bakers said they would be in- 
terested in bookings, they continued 
to hold off. At Boston trading was 
near a standstill. Larger buyers are 
keeping inventories at a conserva- 
tive level, and smaller concerns re- 
port a steady decline in sales volume. 
Business at Pittsburgh remained dull, 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
VERY LIMITED 


Flour business in the South was 
extremely quiet. At New Orleans 
sales were limited to only occasional 
carlots for prompt or 30-day ship- 
ment. Most of the business done was 
in hard winters. Cake flour sales 
showed a slight increase prior to 
Easter. Shipping directions fell off. 


VOLUME AT NEW LOW 
IN CENTRAL STATES 
Virtually no sales were reported at 
Chicago as trade reached an all-time 
low. The few sales that were made 
were very inconsequential. Family 
flour trade was the slowest it has 
been in several weeks. Some mills re- 
ported that the boxcar shortage was 
easing, while others continued to 
have a great deal of trouble. Business 
at St. Louis was very tight, with 
shipping directions excellent. Else- 


where in the area business was very 
dull. No large volume orders were 
placed, and directions also were slow 


BUSINESS SLACK 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Mill activity at Seattle slowed 
somewhat as the Army asked for de- 
ferments on shipments already 
booked. Domestic business declined 
also as bakers looked at possible 
price trends and decided that their 
stocks would do for the time being. 
Trading at Portland was slow in both 
export and domestic lines. Mills were 
looking for domestic bookings, but 
business generally was limited. Export 
activity was confined chiefly to a 
backlog of Army bookings. 


EXPORTS CURBED 
BY CANADIANS 


Few export offers are being accept- 
ed by mills in the Toronto area be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting mill- 
able wheat. Most mills are booked 
fully until the end of June. The situ- 
ation is expected to become more 
acute as a quantity of tough wheat 
probably will move down the lakes 
when navigation reopens, the result 
of farmers moving these grades to 
terminals first last fall. German buy- 
ers have received permission to buy 
5,000 tons of flour under the IWA 
and mills have been asked to submit 
offers. Export business at Vancouver 
remained dull, although exporters 
continued to receive many inquiries 
from the Far East. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
168,250 sacks less in the week end- 
ing March 23 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,211,250 sacks compared 
with 3,379,500 in the previous week 
and 3,026,242 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,094,775 and three 
years ago 3,389,646 sacks. There was 
an increase of 21,000 sacks in the 
Central and Southeast while all other 
sections showed decreases: North- 
west, 26,000 sacks; Southwest, 144,- 
000; Buffalo, 5,000, and North Pa- 
cific Coast 15,000. 





Semolina Business Still Centers 


on Fill-In Buying; Production Off 


fill-in 
and durum granulars was completed 


Some business in semolina 
last week to macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers who had allowed their 
order balances to dwindle away in 
recent weeks. However, the total 
volume was little, if any, larger than 
in the previous week 

Sales of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts now have fallen off from the 
Lenten peak, according to eastern 
trade sources, and wholesalers are 
said to be well-supplied. Prices of 
these products held steady. 

Declines in semolina production 
last week to an average of 90% of 
capacity from 111% the preceding 
week reflected both a falling off in 
shipping instructions and the limited 
boxcar supply 

Attention is now being directed 
toward this year’s durum wheat crop, 
plantings for which are expected to 
be larger than last year’s delayed 
seedings. Intentions to plant report- 
ed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, however, point to a smaller 
acreage than was indicated in inten- 
tions a year ago. Weather between 


now and planting time will have a 
great deal to do with actual acre- 
age, as was demonstrated last year. 

Premiums on top quality durum 
wheat held steady at 20¢ over May 
at Minneapolis early this week. 
Standard semolina was quoted un- 
changed from a week earlier March 
26 at $6.30@6.40 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 24, were as fol- 
lows: 


lediun Dur 2.3 2 
Mediun Duru r better 2.29% @2 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
tely 100% of the total U.S. durum 
sacks with comparisons; per 
pacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169,500 52,904 90 
11 186,500 
1 213,000 99 82 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1950-March 23 7,65 9 
July 1, 1949-March ‘ - %,237,510 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE $1.50 ADVANCE 


Improved Demand Noted as Supplies 
Taper Off; Middlings Market 
Tight 


Millfeed markets responded to re- 
newed demand at the end of last week 
with a $1.50 ton advance which held 
through early this week. At the same 
time slower operations and the box- 
car shortage trimmed offerings some- 
what, with middlings supplies tight. 
Fair interest in millfeed below current 
quotations was reported. 

Formula feed sales continued gen- 
erally fair in the Southwest last 
week, but in several instances there 
were reports of a stepped up de- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 243.4 as of 
March 21, down 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
244.6, down 2 points from the 
previous week. 











mand. In spite of spotted improve- 
ment at certain points, the trade in 
general was disappointed over the 
showing of March and believed that 
March sales will fail to match Feb- 
ruary’s volume. 

Two factors hindered improvement 
in demand. Serious snow storms in 
northern territories hampered travel 
and retail business suffered this week 
and last. Rail and truck transporta- 
tion was at a standstill in many lo- 
calities during the worst parts of the 
storm. 

Lateness of the spring baby chick 
season also was a factor limiting cur- 
rent feed sales. Hatcheries report a 
good demand, but most of the 1951 
increase in hatching eggs will go into 
the broiler industry, and this de- 
velopment shows little cause for im- 
provement over last year in feed de- 
mand for farm flocks. 

Despite the slowdown in retail sales 
of feed because of snow-blocked coun- 
try roads, formula feed manufactur- 
ers in the Northwest have been able 
to maintain their production at about 
the same schedules in effect for the 
past several weeks. In some cases 
production has been expanded slightly. 

The outlook on the whole is good, 
manufacturers feel. Hatcheries have 
large orders for chicks and poults, 
and while they have been hard- 
pressed to deliver the baby birds be- 
cause of transportation difficulties, big 
feed business is promised when the 
feeders receive their chicks and 
poults. Also, dairy feed demand is 
showing signs of picking up. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,195 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,234 tons 
in the week previous and 46,160 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,896,028 tons as compared with 
1,900,621 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 33. 
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Adverse Southwestern Crop 
Reports Boost Wheat Prices 


Possibility of Acreage Abandonment Gets Attention; 
IWA Exports About Completed Under U.S. Quota 


Wheat futures prices are stronger 
this week, led by the distant deliv- 
eries which reflect pessimistic reports 
on the outcome of the new winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest. May 
futures advanced 3%@3%¢ bu. at 
the various markets in the week end- 
ing March 26. During the same pe- 
riod, the July contract gained a 
cent more and the September fu- 
tures showed an additional jump. De- 
cember wheat at Chicago was up 
6%¢ in the period. Crop reports from 
Texas and Oklahoma were particular- 
ly bullish. Earlier in the period, mar- 
kets hit a few easy sessions as a 
result of new peace rumors. The old 
crop futures dragged behind the dis- 
tants mainly because of limited pros- 
pects for new export business this 
crop year. Closing out of March 
wheat futures at Chicago and Kansas 
City was accomplished without un- 
usual developments. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
at leading markets March 26 were: 
Chicago—May $2.46% @2.46%, July 
$2.43%, September $2.44% @2.45, De- 
cember $2.48%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.3914 @2.39%, July $2.405; Kan- 
sas City—May $2.38%, July $2.36%, 
September $2.37%, December $2.40% ; 
North Pacific Coast—May $2.36, July 
$2.34, September $2.32. 





Possible Crop Loss Noted 

Southwestern state crop reports 
last week were more pessimistic, indi- 
cating in several instances actual or 
intended abandonment of wheat acre- 
age in local areas. Private crop obser- 
vations bore out these reports, and 
one said that the crop in 
the Texas and Oklahoma panhandles 
and eastern New Mexico would be 
smaller than the amount of wheat 
needed to seed the area. More dryness 
over the week end was believed to 
be the principal factor in an upturn 
March 26. 

Also contributing to strength in 
new crop futures was the opinion 
that foreign countries would be heavy 
buyers next year since many had 
failed to plant expected winter crops 
and saw little possibility of making 
up the deficit with spring seedings. 
Helping to offset these developments 
was the statement on Gen. McArthur 
that he is ready to confer with 
Communist leaders in an effort to end 
the Korean War 

Additional export business was put 
through last week, mainly to Holland. 
U.S. International Wheat Agreement 
transactions are all but completed, 
with only about 250,000 bu. re- 
maining in the year’s quota. It is ex- 
pected that IWA business for the 
year starting Aug. 1, 1951, will not 
begin until June this year. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture last week 
reported on the March-April export 
program, indicating shipments of 


observer 


restricted country marketings. Pre- 
miums on cash wheat remain un- 
changed except on 13% protein lots, 
which were up 1¢. Mill demand 
throughout the week was fairly ac- 
tive, but elevator buyers were still 
restricted in their operations by lack 
of cars and filled storage space. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat, including 12% protein, con- 
tinued to be quoted at 1¢ over the 
May. Thirteen per cent protein was 
quoted at 5@6¢ over, 14% protein 
9@1l¢ over, 15% protein 23@26¢ 
over and 16% protein 37@41¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.95% 
and the durum 11.14%. 

Durum premiums weakened early 
in the week when offerings were 
somewhat larger. Receipts at that 
time proved too heavy for the narrow 
and selective demand which prevailed, 
and trading basis worked off 3¢. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 24: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 





l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib 
ze each Ib. lower. 
lamage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


l¢ to 


K. C. Premiums Drop 


Larger receipts into the terminal 
market and lighter mill operations 
cut into the protein premium scale 
for cash wheat at Kansas City last 
week, but numerous winter wheat 
crop scares and the passing up of 
a peace opportunity by the Red 
Chinese in Korea caused advances in 
the basic future. Reductions in the 
premiums more than offset advances 
in the futures market, thus cash 
wheat in general was about a cent 
or so lower for the week. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter premiums 
dropped from 24% @4¢ over on March 
19 to only 144 @2¢ over a week later. 
This basis represented the market for 
proteins through 13%. In the 14% 
protein bracket premiums declined 
to only 3¢ over or 3%4¢ less than a 
week ago. Milling demand was limited 
due to a slower flour output. Re- 
ceipts were heavy, totaling 1,511 cars 
last week, compared with 1,242 in 
the preceding week and 566 a year 
ago. Commodity Credit Corp. move- 
ment picked up, however, and of the 
week's receipts 236 cars were for ac- 
count of the CCC. On March 26 to- 
tal receipts were 631 cars, 107 being 
government owned. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 24, protein 
content considered: 
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CurRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
* * * + * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Mar. 19-24 


*Previous Mar. 20-25, Mar. 21-26, 
9 


week 1949 
Northwest ....... 668,812 
Southwest 1,391,805 1, 
Buffalo 


451,049 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 





Totals rer 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revis 





to 
































Mar. 24, 
1950 
Northwest 26,901,464 
Southwest 47,132,142 
Buffalo ious 4 6 
Central and 8. E. 23 
No. Pacific Coast 83 87 68 84 99 11,316,455 
Totals = | 91 &3 84 95 123,901,640 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
March 18-24 340,600 309,501 91 March 18-23 282,500 ,072 8&9 
Previous week .. 340,600 362,416 106 Previous week *269,390 95 
Year ago . 240,600 265,885 78 Year ago 231,306 73 
Two years ago 340,600 314,924 2 Two years ago , 199,679 66 
Five-year average 97 Five-year average 85 
Ten-year average .. x 91 Ten-year average 76 
*Revised 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
5-day week cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity Montana and lowa 
March 18-24 99,000 5-day week Flour % ac- 
"*-re Pe nd 
See week alae capacity output tivity 
a ee oy March 18-23 552,250 891,195 71 
we action Allee ge ati Previous week *396,947 72 
Five-year average Year ago 401.903 73 
Ten-year average Two years ago f 440,406 79 
Salina Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 71 
$ —— *Revised 
March 18-24 83,500 BUFFALO 
Pre: ree 500 
Sue aie oe - $3,500 5-day week Flour % ac 
Two years ago. 83,500 capacity output tivity 
Five-year average 2 March 18-23 459,500 446,221 97 
Ten-year average $s Previous week 459,500 *451,049 98 
*Revised Year ugo .. 505,000 500,797 yy 
; 4 Two years ago 603,500 493,271 os 
Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average 93 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City Ten-year average 90 


*Revised 
























6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity PACIFIC COAST 
March 18-24 ot $36, aan Bo Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
evious ee ° 
Year ago 727.022 88 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Two years ago 711,746 85 Washington Mills 
Fiv e-year average 7 6-day week Flour % ac 
Ten year average .. 90 capacity output tivity 
Revised. March 18-23 230,000 190,604 $3 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 230,000 *204,070 89 
Year ago 202,500 142,569 70 
Mills in Tllinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Two years age F 180 a9 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Five-year average # 86 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Ten-year average 82 
5-day week Flour % ac *Revised. 
capacit output tivity 
March 18-23 .. gry : 86 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week 671,400 82 March 18-23 133,000 109,123 &2 
Year ago - 650,095 76 Previous week 133,000 110,795 83 
Two years ago .. 650,8 77 Year ago 122,000 77,715 64 
Five-year average 79 ars ago 22,000 2,22 76 
Ten year average ........ 74 ar average . 91 
*Revised. Ten-year average 90 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

-—Southwest*——, -—Northwest*— -—Buffalot --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date 

25, 





production to date production to date production to date 
2 R 47,195 


March 18-23 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago . 
1950 


264 1,001,383 


537,932 9,663 356,713 1,896,028 


413,363 621 
1949 410,464 570 
1948 391,143 517 
1947 7,053 6.315 





747 





some 80 million bushels of wheat shan, & Sheen ene Seed Pope een 

: “ No ark anc are 2.38 @2.4% 
during that period. Most of it already No. 2 Dark and Hard 237 @2.48% 
has been sold or will come from gov- No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.35 @2.47% 
ee , ffec é No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.33 @2.45% 

ernment stocks, so little effect will No.1 kRea.......... 240 @2.44 
be noted in futures markets. No. 2 Red .........0..eesees 2.39 @2.43% 
MOS BOG ono ccctciveccnsa RAS Ae 
Receipts Fairly Good No. 4 Red 2.35 @2.41% 


CCC Halts Buying 

Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west dropped three cents a bushel at 
the close of the week due to the 
withdrawal of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. from the market. CCC has 
been a ready buyer of wheat and 
had accumulated about 11 million 
bushels in the past couple of months. 


Receipts of cash wheat held at a 
fairly good level, with 949 cars re- 


ceived at Minneapolis and 917 at Du- 
luth. Arrivals would likely have been 
heavier if cars were available since 
many country stations reported filled 
elevators and desire to ship if rail- 
road equipment could be secured. Ad- 
ditional snow and impassable roads 





The sudden withdrawal caused prices 
to drop quickly. Private exporters 
are apparently well covered for their 
export shipments as there was little 
to stop the declining wheat markets. 

Japan took 100,000 tons of wheat 
last week, and Turkey was in the 
market for a full cargo toward the 
close. Exporters have a big backlog 
of shipments to make and are more 
troubled with obtaining cars for ship- 


ment from the interior than making 
actual forward sales. They are booked 
up to May-June, with shipments 
scheduled for Japan, India and some 
to South America. 

Spring-like weather prevailed last 
week, and the winter wheat crop is 
coming along fine. Farmers are get- 
ting into the fields for their spring 
work under ideal weather and mois- 
ture conditions. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN JANUARY 
UP 13% OVER DECEMBER TOTAL 


Bureau of the Census Estimate for Month Fixed at 22,244.- 
000 Sacks; All States Show Increases With Minne- 
sota Mills Leading 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Janu- 
ary, 1951, showed a gain of 13% 
over the December output to total 
22,244,000 sacks. That total also is 
16% above the figure for January, 
1950, and represents the greatest 
December-January percent increase 
reported since 1945-46. The Bureau 
of the Census, in its report of flour 
production, adds that wheat flour 
mills in January operated at 88.4% 
of capacity, based on a five-day 
week, compared with 85.8% the pre- 
vious month. 

Wheat grindings in January 
amounted to 51,519,000 bu., compared 
with 45,546,000 bu. in December. 
Wheat offal output was 442,000 tons, 
compared with 390,000 tons during 
December. 

All of the principal flour-producing 
states showed gains in production 
during January as compared with 
December. Mills in Minnesota led in 
showing an increase of one third of 





JANUARY AND DECEMBER FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S 
for January, 1951, and December, 1950, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, 00's 
omitted): 
Dec., Jan., 
State— 1950 1951 
California 106 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other states 


19,658 


Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during the year ended Dee 
31, 1949. 


Total 


With 333,000 Sacks 


a million sacks in output, 2,819,000 
sacks during January compared with 
2,486,000 sacks during December. 

Kansas mills accounted for a total 
output gain of 291,000 sacks for the 
month. The Kansas total for Janu- 
ary was reported at 3,391,000 sacks 
compared with 3,100,000 sacks for 
December. 

Mills in New York ranked third in 
net gains, showing an increase of 
137,000 sacks for the month of rec- 
ord. The state’s January total was 
reported at 2,605,000 sacks compared 
with 2,468,000 sacks for December. 

The Census Bureau said that these 
figures represent the production of 
all commercial flour mills in the U.S. 
About 96% of the totals are reported 
by the 400 largest mills and the 
balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is derived from an annual 
survey of the smaller mills. 

The table in the adjoining column 
shows the state-by-state totals for 
the principal flour-producing states, 
with comparisons. 


SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
UP 21% DURING JANUARY 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during January is 
estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus at 221,000 sacks, a gain of 21% 
over the December, 1950, total of 
182,000 sacks. 

Rye ground during 
503,000 bu., 


January totaled 
compared with 415,000 bu. 
during Dece smber Rye offal produced 
totaled tons compared with 
2,394 tons during the previous month. 
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CENTRAL SOYA CO. SALES 
RISE; TAXES TAKE MORE 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Increased fed- 
eral taxes have made the profits drop 
in the face of a rise in sales for the 
Central Soya Co., Inc., and its sub- 
Sidiaries for the three month and six 


F ure—— 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


Production 

Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 
bu.) sacks) 


Offal 
Month (tons) 

1951— 
January 

1950— 
December o® 45,546 
November ... 42,901 
October - 43,719 
September 


51,519 


December ..... 
November ... 
October ... 
September 
August 


19. 990 


as reported by the B 1 sus 


441,330 


of the 


Daily Whea 
24-hour fi 
capacity 

n wheat 

flourt 


(1 


Data represent production of all commercial mills 


mills not reporting on a monthly basis 
*Wheat as purchased, including dockage 


to be censtant at the December, 


if any 
tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the smal! mill 
1949, total of 121,001 
tCapacity for each month is obtained by multi 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, 
qWheat flour production as compared with an 


s assumed 
orward 
apacity by the 
lay week basis) 


month periods ended Feb. 28. Sales 
for the three month period were $5,- 
359,000 higher than the comparable 
period in 1950, while sales for the 
six month period topped the com- 
parable period in 1949-50 by $6,732,- 
000, according to D. W. McMillen, 
board chairman. 

Profit before taxes for the six 
month period was $3,592,906 or $387,- 
512 greater than the comparable six 
month period for the fiscal year end- 
ed Feb. 28, 1950. However, after a 
provision for federal and state taxes 
of $1,674,150 the net profit was $1,- 
918,756 or $1.94 a share compared to 
$2.02 a share for the comparable 
period last year. 

Mr. McMillen called attention to 
the fact that had the federal tax law 
remained the same as last year, the 
company would have shown a net 
profit gain of 33¢ more a share. 

Profit before taxes for the three 
month period was $1,813,290 or $334,- 
474 greater than the net profit for 
the corresponding period in 1950, but 
after a provision for increased fed- 
eral taxes plus state taxes of $896,- 
173, net profit for the period was 
$917,117 or 93¢ a share. 

Profit figures were based on net 
sales of $28,645,815 for the three 
month period and $55,402,190 for the 
six month period. 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN STUDY SWEET DOUGHS 


MILWAUKEE 
duction was the 


Sweet dough pro- 
subject of the talk 
by Lloyd Miller, Procter & Gamble, 
before the monthly meeting of the 
Wisconsin Production Men’s Club in 
Milwaukee, which also heard reports 
on the recent American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention, and in- 
cluded a general exchange of ideas on 
production problems. 

Following Mr. Miller’s talk, in 
which he advocated somewhat richer 
formulas than were recommended at 
the ASBE convention, a general dis- 
cussion took place on formula con- 
struction and finishing procedures. 

Taking part in the general discus- 
sions during the evening were Lyle 
Duffy, Mrs. Karl's Bakeries, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, who described a new auto- 
matic bun flattening and panning ma- 
chine. 

New members accepted were G. 
Davenport, Molans Bakery, Sheboy- 
gan, and Franklin Kullman, Delica- 
tessen Bakery, Milwaukee. 

Lioyd Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, president, appointed a 
nominating committee to present a 
slate of nominees for 1951-52 at the 
April meeting. The committee is com- 
prised of past president Ray Zaccardi, 
Omar, Inc., Milwaukee; O. F. Jaeger, 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, and 
J. C. Teuschel, National Tea Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS, ALLIED 
TRADES PLAN EXPOSITION 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian Baking 
Exposition, sponsored by the Ontario 
Bakers Assn. and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, will be held 
at the Royal York Hotel here April 
29-30 and May 1. 

The conference will feature ex- 
hibits of products and equipment by 
members of the allied trades, with 
continuous demonstrations throughout 
the afternoons and evenings. Business 
sessions will be held during the morn- 
ings. All of the exhibitors space has 
been sold out. 


March 27, 1951 


Mills Get Only 
Limited Share 
of IWA Business 


In the final days of existence of a 
1950-51 export quota for the U.S. 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, flour mills were able to share 
in only a minor amount of the busi- 
ness. 

Most of the quota was cleaned up 
by the Netherlands, which bought 
mainly in the form of wheat, but some 
token quantities of flour were re- 
ported to have been purchased by 
Dutch agents. Holland paid in the 
range of $4.75@4.85 c.i.f. Amsterdam, 
after subsidy, for .7% ash clears. 

Major export business during the 
week was the sale of flour to Brazil. 
More than 300,000 sacks were report- 
ed to have been sold in the South- 
west to Brazilian connections that 
are in a fortunate enough position to 
do business. Members of the U.S. 
flour trade in general have been un- 
able to make any transactions with 
their agents in Brazil because of 
import license complications and the 
lack of proper credit arrangements. 

Mills reported that most of the out- 
standing drafts owed by Costa Rica 
for as long as 18 months have been 
cleaned up in the past three weeks. 
This resulted in some mills quoting 
Costa Rican agents on a sight draft 
basis, and some small lot new busi- 
ness has taken place in recent days. 
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A. E. DALLDORF NAMED 

BROOKLYN—A. C. Ewer, manag- 
er of the Bemis Bro. Bag. Co. plant 
at Brooklyn has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. E. Dalldorf as sales 
manager. Mr. Dalldorf started with 
the company in 1936 as a stock clerk. 
In 1944 he was made a sales cor- 
respondent and in 1946 became a 
salesman. After transfer to Phila- 
delphia from 1947 to 1950, Mr. Dall- 
dorf returned to Brooklyn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO’S SALES RISE AS 
INCOME DROPS DURING 1950 


NEW YORK—Gross sales of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 31 were $296,408,934, com- 
pared with $294,420,391 for the com- 
parable period of 1949. However, the 
annual report of the company shows 
that net income dipped slightly: $21,- 
110,431 compared with $21,676,903 for 
the year 1949. 

Net income per dollar of sales thus 
was 7.1¢ compared with 7.4¢ in the 
preceding year, George H. Coppers, 
president of the Nabisco company, 
pointed out in the firm’s annual re- 
port. 

Mr. Coppers termed the company’s 
program of modernization and expan- 
sion of production facilities fortunate, 
Saying high levels of production can 
be maintained. 

“The year 1950 was a good year for 
Nabisco,” Mr. Coppers said in his re- 
port to stockholders and employees. 
“Sales—in dollars and tonnage—and 
earnings were at the high levels 
achieved during recent years.” 

The company’s net income per share 
of common stock was $3.08 for 1950, 
against $3.17 for 1949. Dividends de- 
clared for both years were $7 a share 
of preferred stock and $2 a share 
of common. 
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William Walmsley 
Honored by AIB 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
American Institute of Baking, has an- 
nounced that William Walmsley has 
been made principal emeritus of the 
School of Baking. 

Mr. Walmsley will devote a great 
deal of time to special lectures to the 





William Walmsley 


school and will develop a permanent 
visual aid program for the school, in- 
cluding a film library on baking pro- 
cedures and sanitation. 

He has had 29 years of active serv- 
ices with the School of Baking, in- 
cluding 15 years as its principal. 

For many years Mr. Walmsley’s 
intense devotion to the School of Bak- 
ing was largely responsible for the 
continuance of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

During his term with the School 
of Baking there have been more than 
2,000 civilian students graduated, plus 
an additional 1,000 who were trained 
under his supervision for the army 
during World War II. 





GREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PITTSBURGH SALES LADIES 
CONFERENCE DRAWS CROWD 


PITTSBURGH — Standard Brands, 
Inc., in conjunction with the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, held a “Sales La- 
dies Conference,” March 14, at the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel. Miss Melba Mumford, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., spoke on “Avenues of 
Good Will and Good Selling,” to an 
audience of more than 600 retail bak- 
ers and their sales ladies. 

Miss Mumford illustrated her talk 
with a film showing methods of cus- 
tomer approach to win good will and 
regular customers for the sales ladies 
and their employers. 

Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, was chairman, with Alois 
Steinmetz, Steinmetz Bakery, Carne- 
gic, co-chairman. William J. Baker 
of the Pittsburgh Standard Brands 
office assisted with the program 

A sales skit, “Ring Out the Old, 
Ring in the New,” demonstrating ave- 
nues of practical selling in a retail 
bakeshop, was written and produced 
by Mrs. Francis Koller, Steinmetz 
Bakery, Carnegie, and Mrs. William 
Hartner, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, with members of the 
ladies auxiliary as members of the 
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cast. Herman Knell, Jr., Knell Bakery, 
played piano interludes. 

Miss Mumford directed a sales la- 
dies style show, with daughters of 
the ladies auxiliary modeling new 
spring bakery uniforms. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, welcomed the 
guests and Mayor David L. Lawrence 
sent greetings to the conference. Mr. 
Schoemer invited the retail bakers 
to participate in the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America convention in 
Pittsburgh May 6-8. 

Door prizes were awarded the sales 
ladies by the Retail Master Bakers 
Assn., the ladies auxiliary and Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. A social hour with 
buffet refreshments concluded the 
evening. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA NAMES BREAKFAST 
CEREAL ADVISORY GROUP 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the break- 
fast cereal industry advisory commit- 
tee, which will consult with the de- 
partment on special problems arising 
from the defense program. 

The committee will be under the 
chairmanship of E. J. Murphy, dep- 
uty director of the grain branch of 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. Philip Talbott of the grain 
branch will serve as vice president. 

Members named to the committee 
are: Walter R. Barry, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; C. S. Gordon, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Wesby R. 
Parker, Post Cereal Division, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
E. T. Swan, Kellogg Sales Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; George B. Wendall, 
The Wheatena Corp., Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, N.J. 
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BAKERS’ LABOR CONSULTANT 
PLANS EXPANDED SERVICES 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. has made a labor con- 
sultation service available to all 
members of the association, according 
to an announcement by Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, executive secretary of the 
association. 

Leon R. Mathieu, labor consultant, 
has agreed to serve bakers exclusive- 
ly with advice on labor contracts and 
government regulations affecting 
union contracts and the bakery op- 
erator. 

Mr. Mathieu will continue to main- 
tain his headquarters at the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn. offices, 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee. In addition 
to his services for the Wisconsin 
bakers, Mr. Mathieu’s summaries of 
labor contract information and other 
services will be available to bakers 
outside the association and the state, 
Mr. Laufenburg pointed out. 
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NEW A-C BRANCH OFFICE 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. announced establish- 
ment of a branch office of its general 
machinery division at Peoria, Ill. 
Stanley E. Bovim has been named 
manager of the office. He had been 
with the company’s Chicago dis- 
trict office since 1933 and with the 
company since 1923. Mr. Bovim is a 
registered professional engineer in 
Illinois and is a member of the Chi- 
cago Millers Club and the Electrical 
Maintenance Engineers. He will be 
assisted by F. D. McQuire, Jr., who 
has been with the A-C organization 
since his graduation from Duke uni- 
versity in 1948. 
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IMPERIAL 








It requires extra time and effort 
to make a better flour. That extra 
care must start with wheat selec- 
tion and carry on right through 
until the flour reaches the bakery. 
That’s why we say that Imperial 
bakery flour is the best cared for 
flour you can find anywhere. 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wisbom 














YLOUR 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION High Low Protein 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
° Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 





Fremont 


Hastings 
=== 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


rating: 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ABA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
,LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK VA 


CEREAL 


Dependable, Prompt 


GRAIN 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


74) West Jaocksor ago 6 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ta the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


lour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* There is never a let down in 


or 


your bread quality if you are 
a baker of one of these “Star” 
flours. They are as steady 
and reliable as their heavenly 


namesakes. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


GRAIN CROP PROSPECTS 
FAVORABLE IN AFRICA 


WASHINGTON—The outlook for 
the 1951 grain crop in French North 
Africa was generally favorable at the 
latest report (mid-February), accord- 
ing to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Harvesting of wheat begins in May, 
and weather during the remainder 
of the growing season will, of course, 
have a large part in determining the 
final outturn. 

Official acreage estimates are not 
available for the entire area, but pre- 
liminary indications are for little 
over-all change from last year’s grain 
acreage. Some increase in acreage 
seeded in Algeria and French Mo- 
rocco may be largely offset by a de- 
cline reported for Tunisia. 

The condition of the winter grain 
in Algeria is reported excellent, fol- 
lowing needed rains in December and 
January. Soil moisture reserves there 
were good following the abundant 
rainfall. Conditions for seeding winter 
grain were unfavorable in parts of 
French Morocco. Spring grain seed- 
ing, however, is expected to be suffi- 
cient to bring the total at least up 
to 1950 acreage. Wheat acreage in 
the northwestern area was reduced 
as a result of unfavorable conditions. 

Dryness during November retarded 
seeding, and torrential rains in late 
December caused serious losses in 
areas seeded up to that time. Much 
of this area is expected to be re-seed- 
ed to spring grain. 

In most other areas weather has 
been generally favorable, and _ in- 
creases in winter grain acreage may 
compensate for the losses in the im- 
portant wheat-producing northwest- 
ern district. Corn acreage is expected 
to exceed the 1950 area, with some 
expansion in the use of American hy- 
brid seed. 

Rainfall has been adequate, on the 
whole, in northern Tunisia, but de- 
ficient in most central areas. Distri- 
bution of rain has been uneven over 
much of the south, and was generally 
deficient throughout the country dur- 
ing January. Earlier grain acreage 
estimates were reduced to take ac- 
count of the unfavorable moisture 
conditions. If conditions are favorable 
for the remainder of the season, how- 
ever, the harvest is expected to equal 
that of 1950 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR TO BE 
BUILT AT HAIFA PORT 


HAIFA—A new 150-ft. high grain 
elevator will be erected at the port 
of Haifa, according to the Israeli Min- 
istry of Trade and Industry. 

The structure will have a storage 
capacity of 12,000 tons and a 150-ton- 
an-hour handling rate. The port’s 
yearly grain traffic now amounts to 
150,000 tons. 

The ministry has announced com- 
pletion of a storage area in the west- 
ern part of the harbor. Port equip- 
ment purchased from the U.S. will be 
used in the expansion of Haifa. 
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STEIN-HALL APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—Daniel H. Lipman, 
who has been manager of the New 
York sales office of Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., has been appointed as assistant 
general sales manager of the firm. He 
will be succeeded in New York by 
Edwin A. O'Neill, formerly manager 
of the company’s St. Louis office 
Until Mr. O'Neill arrives in New 
York, Edwin M. Clevan, who has been 
promoted to associate manager of 
the New York office, will be in 
charge there. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
. and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
® 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 











MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 


CARGILL 
tune “Ugg 
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USDA Announces 
Warehouse Loan 
Settlement Terms 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that if the market value of a speci- 
fied list of farm commodities under 
Commodity Credit Corp. warehouse 
loan is in excess of the loan value 
plus interest and charges at the time 
the warehouse receipts are taken 
over by CCC, the amount of the dif- 
ference—or farmers’ equity—will be 
paid to the producers of the com- 
modities. 

Following is a complete list of 
commodities covered by this provi- 
sion, together with maturity dates 
and final repayment dates applicable 
to 1950 crop CCC warehouse loans. 

Grain sorghums and kobe lespedeza 
seed, March 31; wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed (except in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona), dry edible beans, 
rice and hay, pasture and range grass 
seed (except buffalo grass), all April 
30; soybeans, May 31; corn, July 31; 
buffalo grass seed, Sept.;30 maturity 
date, Oct. 1 final repayment date. 

Warehouse receipts for these com- 
modities under warehouse loans re- 
maining unredeemed on the above 
dates will be taken over by CCC on 
those dates. Settlement with the pro- 
ducers will be made at the higher of: 
(1) the loan value plus interest and 
charges, or (2) the market value as 
of the close of the market on the 
final date of repayment. 


Only Producers Eligible 

If the market value as of the close 
of the market on the final date for 
repayment is in excess of the loan 
value, plus interest and charges, the 
excess will be paid by CCC, but only 
producers are eligible to receive this 
payment. 

Producers who have warehouse 
storage loans may pay their notes 
before the maturity dates if they 
choose. They are urged to do so in 
those instances where current prices 
are above the loan price plus carry- 
ing charges. Producers desiring to 
redeem their warehouse loans must 
have funds placed in the mail on or 
before the final date for repayment. 

Department officials pointed out 
that the announcement applies only 
to warehouse loans and does not 
modify in any way the operations of 
the price support program for farm- 
stored commodities or those support- 
ed by purchase agreements. 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN MEETING MARCH 30 


CHICAGO—L. E. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, has called a din- 
ner meeting for March 30 at 6:30 
p.m. at the Furniture Club to discuss 
a program to welcome the national 
association members at the annual 
convention to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel May 13-15. 

Mr. Bowman urged all members of 
the Chicago group to attend, as the 
cooperation of each is required. 

“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 
OPEN FIFTH SUPER 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Hearn 
Bros. opened its fifth super market 
recently in the new Fairfax shopping 
center on the outskirts of Wilmington. 
A four-day program, featured by 
community participation, marked the 
opening. 








KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production prob- 
lems if your doughs are based on 
the firm foundation of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf . . . 
a character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the super- 
ior wheats for this outstanding Flour. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 





Chicago Columbus Nashville 
St. Louis Portland nn 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago 
Omaha Enid Kansas City 
Toledo Baffalo St. Louis 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
* ING SECTION OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 
Omaha 
Peoria Dave 
Galveston Cola: 
Portland Baffalo 
San Francisco Winnipeg 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Flour Distributor’s | 
Viewpoint... by wayne ¢. Martin, Jr. 





"Tiittce ie the very able com- 
mittee headed by W. P. Tan- 
ner, New York, the National 
Association of Flour Distributors is 
keeping in very close contact with 
governmental authorities concerned 
with establishing price ceilings for 
flour. Mr. Tanner's committee met in- 
formally recently with those authori- 
ties in Chicago, and the entire mark- 
up problem was discussed at length. 

At this moment it is impossible to 


know definitely what the ultimate 
price control trend will be. Changes 
seem to be made as rapidly as orders 
are issued. The present confusion far 
exceeds that of the OPA days of 
World War II. We do not blame gov- 
ernment officials for this chaotic situ- 
ation, for they have been placed in 
a hopeless position. 

However, they have indicated every 
intention of working reasonably with 
both the flour milling and flour dis- 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ia 


LA GRANGE 


MILL 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


tributing industries. Distributors may 
rest assured that through the repre- 
sentation of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors their position 
will be well protected. The lament- 
able feature is that so many distribu- 
tors will accept all of these benefits 
without so much as becoming mem- 
bers of the national organization. 
But that seems to be the history of 
most trade associations. 


INDUSTRY’S RESPONSIBILITY — 
Frankly, we have often thought that 
if the press, radio, politicians and in- 
dividuals would stop talking about 
the alleged emergency we are in, the 
emergency itself would disappear. 
Apparently that is too much to hope 
for, so the flour distributing industry 
will have to go along with the pre- 
paredness effort to handle whatever 
unknown trouble may be heading our 
way. 

As a matter of fact, wholesale gro- 
cers and other flour distributors are 
an important factor in the nation’s 
lifeline at all times. If storms or other 
tragedies strike, food is the first es- 
sential. Bread is the basic food, and 
that must be made from flour, so the 
distributor’s responsibility is obvious 

It is well to know that the flour 
distributing industry in many centers, 
of which New York is an outstanding 
example, is working closely with all 
defense officials to see that food will 
be available in the event of any dis- 
asters. The trade should be congratu- 
lated for this effort. While we still 
think that we may be talking our- 
selves into trouble, flour distributors 
cannot go on that theory, and it is 
good to know that they are prepar- 
ing for whatever may happen. 


ADVERTISING IS NEEDED — The 
wholesale grocery industry has never 
been recognized as a strong advertis- 
ing force. A few of the larger opera- 
tors have advertised their brands to 
consumers, but that is about all the 
advertising the industry has done. 
There have, of course, been isolated 
cases, but they have been few and 
far between. 

One result of this unfortunate situ- 
ation is that wholesalers have been 
criticized as needless “middlemen,” 
and many consumers have resented 
their position in the economic picture 
of food distribution. 
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Now, more than ever before, whole- 
salers need to tell consumers just 
what important functions they are 
performing in distributing the nation’s 
food supply. They have a sound eco- 
nomic story to tell, but it is not be- 
ing told. It seems to us that whole- 
salers in many communities might 
join together in a united advertising 
campaign which would advise con- 
sumers exactly what they are doing 
for them. Unless something like this 
is done, the industry may find itself 
in a very uncomfortable position un- 
der government price controls. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Need for Continued 
Improvement in 
Marketing Stressed 


SAN FRANCISCO — The need for 
maintenance and continued improve- 
ment of the marketing and distribu- 
tion system for civilian products was 
stressed by speakers at a marketing 
conference held in San Francisco re- 
cently under sponsorship of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. and area 
business groups. 

Warning against reduced outlays 
for sales force development, adver- 
tising and other factors in distribu- 
tive machinery, the speakers pointed 
out that the national economy in the 
years ahead will call for vastly ex- 
panded production and distribution of 
civilian goods along with anticipated 
defense production. 

Arno H. Johnson of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York advertising 
agency, said that the opportunity ex- 
ists for Americans to improve their 
standard of living by one third with- 
in the next five years and at the same 
time invest $200 billion, or $40 billion 
a year, in defense. 

H. D. Everett, Jr., director of mar- 
keting research of the Ford Motor 
Co., declared that without increased 
emphasis on distribution the country 
will be unable to achieve one of the 
major goals in the present economy. 

Pointing out that a principal aim 
was “to expand the economy as rap- 


INDEPENDENT GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW GAIN 


WASHINGTON—Sales of indepen- 
dent grocers in January, 1951, were 
15% greater than in January, 1950, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
However, they were off 10% from 
December, 1950. January sales of 
food chains were up 22% from Janu- 
ary, 1950, but down 138% from De- 
cember, 1950. 





“THERE 


iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


FLOUR 


WINGOLD * = 


These Brands Are Absolutely 


FLOU 
Dependable. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





CHAMPION PIE BAKER—Miss Mar- 
cheta Benton, 18-year-old Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., girl, won top honors in the 
19th national cherry pie baking con- 


test recently in Chicago. She was 
awarded a $150 cash prize and an all 
expense trip to Washington, D.C., 
for herself and a chaperone. The 
climax of the trip was the presenta- 
tion of her pie for the President at the 
White House. Miss Benton out-baked 
an estimated 11,000 entrants in coun- 
try, district and state contests. 





idly as possible to a point where mili- 
tary requirements will not seriously 
affect the production of civilian goods 
and services,’ Mr. Everett said most 
economists believed that, barring war, 
this should be possible within a very 
few years 

“As production expands,” he said, 
“distribution will become even more 
important. As big a customer as he 
is, Uncle Sam plans now to take only 
some $40 to $50 billion worth of our 
total production for defense purposes. 
The balance will be available for 
civilian use.’ 

Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh of the H. 


J. Heinz Co. predicted that if the 
present mobilization effort succeeded 
in forestalling a third world war, the 
country’s distribution facilities would 
be called upon in two or three years 
“to support a volume of production 
for civilian consumption at a level 


substantially above anything we have 
seen to date.” 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


COLORED OLEO SALE IN 
CONNECTICUT LEGALIZED 


A bill legalizing the sale of colored 
oleomargarine in Connecticut was 
signed into law recently by Governor 
Lodge. 

The governor said the bill contains 
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adequate safeguards, and oleo will 
not be sold as something else. 

Theodore J. Richard, Connecticut 
food and drug commissioner, predict- 
ed that violations of the new oleo 
law will probably be fewer than un- 
der the statute banning sales of col- 
ored margarine. 

Meanwhile, a bill to permit the 
sale of colored oleomargarine in Ver- 
mont was killed by the lower branch 
of the state legislature. The bill had 
been adversely reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee. 
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Spending Compared 


NEW YORK—For every $1 spent 
for flour and other cereal foods by 
families without children, families 
with children spend $1.76, according 
to a promotion report issued by Par- 
ents’ Magazine. For bakery products, 
expenditure of $1 by families with- 
out children compares with spending 
of $1.50 by families with children, the 
report says. For all food products, the 
figures show 41% greater spending 
by families with children. 
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PLANS BEING MADE 
FOR SMI CONVENTION 

CHICAGO—Beardsley Ruml, noted 
business leader and economist, will be 
among the principal speakers at the 
14th annual convention of the Super 
Market Institute. The convention will 
be held in Chicago May 13-17. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“How to Operate in a Defense Econ- 
omy—Helping to Keep America 
Strong in the Cause of Peace.” Chair- 
man of the program committee will 
be Richard Waxenberg of Tenebom’s 
Super Markets, Davenport, Iowa. 
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MID-YEAR MEETING 
OF GMA SCHEDULED 


NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has announced that 
the 1951 mid-year meeting of the 
association will be held at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 21-23. 

The 43rd annual meeting of GMA 
will take place Nov. 12-14 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 

——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFEe—— 
WHEAT BILL APPROVED 

SALEM, ORE.—A bill given final 
approval by the Oregon Legislature 
and sent to the governor for signature 
will permit the State Wheat Commis- 
sion to tax grain in the hands of pub- 
lic or private lien holders for promo- 
tion and advancement of the wheat 
industry. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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"Golden loaf 


PENNANT €6€ HOV T COMPANY 
Cane CiTvy , MINNESOTA 








MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
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KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


GANSAS CITY 6, mrssouRt 















Serendipity 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science has lately 
had some words of gratitude for the 
serendipitists, or the people who are 
proficient at serendipity. Serendipity, 
in case the word has slipped your 
mind, is the art of being bailed out of 
difficulties by a bit of luck. 

For instance, the scientist who 
spends years of fruitless thought try- 
ing to discover how to use rubber and 
then finds the key because a happy 
accident mixes some with sulphur, is 
a serendipitist. We owe serendipity 
many things, penicillin, insulin and 
dynamite. 

Serendipity is quite a science in 
Washington. Remember the mounting 
farm surpluses of the ‘thirties and 
how just before they got unmanage- 
able a war came along and bailed 
the bureaucrats out? Remember the 
mounting surpluses of a few months 
back—all those eggs in the Kansas 
cave? Well, again serendipity has 
saved the situation. 

The war, in fact, has been over- 
looked by none of the political seren- 
dipitists. They couldn't get taxes 
boosted, they couldn’t get price con- 
trols, they couldn’t get power to put 
the government in business, they 
couldn’t get their big spending. Then 
by happy accident they found that all 
these and more, too, could be defense 
projects. War proved to be the sul- 
phur to vulcanize anything. 

The A.A.AS. is right. A lot of 
things we owe to serendipity.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


MILL FOR SALE (1748)—What was 
considered an up-to-date mill in 1748 
is described in this advertisement of 
Aug. 29, 1748, in the New York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post 
Boy: 

“There will be exposed to sale by 
way of Publick Vendue, on Thurs- 
day the Twenty ninth of Septamber 
next, at 10 oClockin the Forenoon. 

“Two Grist Mills together with the 
Dwelling-House and thirty-five Acres 
of good Land, now belonging to Joseph 
Benney: The said Mills are in very 
good Order, and built upon a large 
and convenient Stream that never 
wants for plenty of Water in all Sea- 
sons of the Year; also a large, strong, 
well built Mill-House three Stories 
and a Half high, being 33 Feet in 
Length, and 28 in Breadth, with an 
Addition; also sundry large Rooms 
with good Conveniences for storing 
several thousand Bushels of Wheat, 
with sufficient room to store the 
Flour of two thousand Bushels when 
packt: Also three very good Bolt- 
ing Mills, whereof two goes by water, 
with an advantage to hoist all the 
Flour by Water, which is a great ease, 
together with many other good Con- 
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veniences thereunto belonging. The 
35 Acres of Land above mentioned, 
is very good, and chiefly within 
Fence, whereof 14 Acres may be ap- 
plied to mowing. The said Premises 
is situate and lying in the County 
of Somerset, in East-New-Jersey, 
and adjoining to Rariton River, and 
in the Center of a large County 
that produces abundance of Wheat 
and other Grain yearly; and in the 
midst of a very thick settled neigh- 
borhood about 10 miles from Piscata- 


way Landing. The Vendue will be held 
on the premises where the Conditions 
of Sale may be seen; and also where 
the Title for the Premises may be 
readily sought into; which Title 
will appear to be good and indis- 
putable; by Joseph Benney.” 

Note the use of elevators run by 
water to hoist the flour, the sep- 
arate bolting mills, the storage con- 
veniences, and the fact that East 
Jersey was then considered a wheat 
center. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 

Editor Amasa K. Ostrander had es- 
tablished a “department of social 
economy” in which he vigorously pro- 
moted his ideas on political and eco- 
nomic matters. He was a persistent 
Greenbacker and a strong supporter 
of E. P. Allis, the Milwaukee mill 
furnisher, in his campaign for the 
governorship of Wisconsin, which 
met with defeat. Throughout the year 
articles, editorials and clippings filled 
all available space in The North- 
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hour and a half in support of Allis. 
A newspaper commentator said of 
this effort: “Although he is in feeble 
health and was obliged to labor more 
than is his wont in speaking, it was 
the best Greenback speech we have 
ever listened to.” 


50 Years Ago: 


The Edward P. Allis Co. of Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of flour mill- 
ing machinery, was joined by three 
makers of heavy machinery—Fraser 


Laver 


Plant of the Jewell Milling Co. in Brooklyn, N.Y., predecessor of Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Co. (now absorbed into the Standard Milling Co.), as it appeared in 1875. The mill 


was dismantled many years ago. 


western Miller, sometimes seeming 
to crowd out the milling news, in or- 
der to give expression to Ostrander’s 
conviction that on the voters’ an- 
swer to the money question in No- 
vember would depend, in great meas- 
ure, “our future prosperity and happi- 
ness.” Ostrander and his partner, Al- 
bert Hoppin, organized the La Crosse 
Independent Greenback Club, with 
Ostrander as president and Hoppin 
as secretary. Its meetings were re- 
ported fully in The Northwestern 
Miller and all of Allis’ speeches 
were quoted, sometimes in full. Upon 
one occasion Ostrander spoke for an 


& Chalmers, Dickson Mfg. Co. and 
Gates Iron Works—the consolida- 
tion taking the name of Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. 

Robert Henkel of the Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., had sold 
his naphtha launch and was about to 
buy a steam pleasure boat. 

William Vernon, described by his 
nominator -as “head of one of the 
largest milling firms in the kingdom,” 
was unanimously elected president of 
the Incorporated National Associa- 
tion of British & Irish Millers, meet- 
ing at London in general convention. 

Sen. W. D. Washburn, a director 
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of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, made his an- 
nual transatlantic voyage to benefit 
from the waters at Carlsbad. 


25 Years Ago: 


Robert Stuart, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, died at his home in 
Pinehurst, N.C. 

A northwestern unit of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers was 
formed in Minneapolis. 

J. P. Meurs of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., and Jacques Luchsinger of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, 
Holland, were American visitors. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, plant patholo- 
gist of the University of Minnesota, 
was hard at work on black stem rust 
eradication. He called for death to 
the barberry bush. 


It is not true that under the open 
market the crop is bought and sold 
many times over by speculators. The 
open trades existing at any moment 
have never equalled the number of 
bushels in the existing visible supply 
of wheat.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


e@ese 
“I LIKE 


(Don’t forget coupons, wrappers or 
box tops) 


This modern craze of “give-aways” 
Has made my home a counting-house 
Attuned to sound of scratching pens 
Like barnyards full of fussy hens. 
And ink is bought by pint or quart 
To keep supply from getting short. 


My hubby pens a cheery note 

To makers of his razor blade, 

To tell ’em they have got his vote, 
And put all others in the shade. 


My daughter’s wrinkling brow in 
thought, 

And doodling on a perfumed pad, 

To name some fancy cake she’s 
bought 

And boost its sale beyond a fad. 


There’s Junior sprawled across his 
desk, 

Resembling some contortionist. 

“Till Zippo’s hair oil’s had your test, 

You really don’t know what you’ve 
missed.” 


The kids are trying hard to tell 

In some sort of hieroglyphic, 

That Champion’s Chow is simply 
swell, 

Nothing short of being terrific. 


It matters not one whit or jot 

What-e’er you choose to buy today, 

Some razor blades or auto cars, 

A sack of flour or candy bars, 

A fortune lies within your grasp 

If you will do just what they ask, 

And the judges find your script 

Has got all others beat and whipped. 
Ivah Moyer Thomas. 
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MAYBE WE DON’T NEED THEM 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s desire! 
—From the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


~~ = 


HROUGH the vast fog of ideas that generally 

arises from such affairs some clear and hope- 
ful rays of light seemed to shine forth from the 
recent annual Farm Forum conducted by the 
agricultural committee of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They may be thus numbered 
and named: 

1. Perhaps wage and price controls aren't 
necessary to achieve agricultural mobilization. 

2. Controls may actually be hindering the job 
of insuring adequate food supplies for the emer- 
gency, which in spite of them rather than by 
means of them will nevertheless be accomplished. 

3. Controls can be tolerated merely as tem- 
porary interferences with the economic laws of 
free enterprise and must be removed at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Taking up the first heading, no doubt a great 
many of those present at the forum meetings 
would have omitted the qualifying “perhaps.” 
From the very beginning of the current emer- 
gency economists, philosophers, some politicians 
and multitudinous men in the street have insisted 
that controls were unnecessary, or not likely to 
be effectual, or that other things were preferable 
and more promising of results. 

Some of the food controllers, too, seem to be 
in doubt about the whole thing they’re trying to 
do. John B. Hutson, the food and restaurant sta- 
bilizer, who was a forum speaker, did not disclose 
that he was among them, but felt that it was 
necessary to say that food controls are called for 
by law hence it is now “ours not to reason why, 
ours but to do and die.”” However, when someone 
asked him if rationing of food is likely, he replied 
that it is not probable because the food supply 
“is generally adequate.” This naturally led to the 
pertinent question: “Food supply being adequate 
there is no supply-and-demand basis for inflation 
in food prices, therefore can there be any need for 
price controls?” 

Mr. Hutson was obliged to take refuge in the 
theory that controls became necessary to quiet a 
fear psychology. But the arguers felt that the 
fear psychology long since has exhausted itself 
and to this Mr. Hutson agreed. They said there 
never would have been any such fear if there had 
been no prospect of controls—in other words, 
that the psychology resulted from fear of controls 
rather than fear of inflation. 

It was rather surprising to find a consumer— 
Anna Lord Strauss, former president of the 
League of Women Voters—pleading for the good 
old fundamental of supply and demand, “with as 
few controls as possible.” We had supposed that 
all consumers—a much misused and misunder- 
stood term—must be hot for all kinds of controls. 
But after listening to Miss Strauss we now know 
that she was not representing in her views a 
separate segment of our economy but actually 
speaking, if such a thing is possible, with the 
voice of farmer, laborer and businessman, there 
being some reason to believe, though this is not 
often mentioned, that all three—-when they are 
not being specifically or in some political or tech- 
nical way merely farmers, laborers or business- 
men—are actually as much consumers as the 
lady who orders the groceries. 

Under the second heading, a farm association 
executive (Charles Marshall of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation) said controls in the 
long run would reduce production and a farm 
co-op leader (Obed Wyum of the National Farm- 
ers Union) inferred this when he said they mustn't 
be thought of except in conjunction with price 
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supports. An industrialist (Meyer Kestnbaum of 
Hart, Schaffner, Marx) explained how controls 
limit production by eliminating the marginal ef- 
fort that can be induced only by high prices, and 
the League of Women Voters consumer implied 
that the problem is more a matter of making bet- 
ter use of what there is than of producing more— 
of “informed demand” which means “a stiffening 
of our backbones, a raising of our sights above the 
level of automobiles, automatic washers and 
prime beefsteaks” and “a return to higher moral 
principles,” without which there is no solution of 
anything at all. 

There was a lively unanimity under the third 
heading, a little more fervent, perhaps, on the 
part of the industrialist than among the others. 

In summary, it might be concluded from what 
was said that farmers want the protection and 
incentive of prices that meet the concept of 
parity, labor wants compensation that covers 
high-level living costs and business wants a chance 
to attain maximum production with the least pos- 
sible concession to these demands and the least 
possible interference from government controls. 
The attitude of farmer and laborer might be 
lumped under the heading of guaranteed income 
or income security. The farmer would achieve 
this by setting the ceilings high and raising the 
floor up to them. Labor would also raise its 
floor to the level of prices, but would keep prices 
down. 

Nobody mentioned this, but it must have 
seemed to anyone who happened to think of how 
irreconcilable these attitudes are that the already 
decrepit jeep of food price stabilization is going 
to have a lot of hard going in its Pilgrim's 
Progress toward the real but almost forgotten 
goal of food mobilization in the national defense. 
In the words of Boris Shishkin of the American 
Federation of Labor, perhaps the greatest need 
of the moment is “a completely fresh approach 
toward stabilization.” That would seem to be 
about where we came in. 


e®ee# 
LAND OF THE JEALOUS COW 


OR many years Minnesota’s cows have been 

advertised far and wide as “contented.” Now, 
it appears, they have become discontented—or, 
rather, jealous. They are jealous of bread 
which traditionally has been their best friend and 
the most helpful table companion for all the 
products of the dairy. 

Have bread and butter come to a parting of the 
ways—Hollywood fashion? You would have 
thought so if you could have heard the silly argu- 
ments of the dairy interests in Minnesota before 
the legislative committee that recently considered 
—and rejected—a bill to make enrichment of 
bread mandatory. Butter, absurdly, does not want 
bread to be any better. 

Our contented cows have been sadly spoiled 
by the public adulation of milk and other dairy 
products, which resulted from scientific endorse- 
ment of the fine nutritional values of those foods 
and from the advertising promotion that has 
lifted milk perhaps a notch too high in nutritional 
rank. Their lobbyists, the dairy and milk process- 
ing interests, say they don’t doubt the value of 
added vitamins and minerals in bread, but that 
they simply don’t want to see bread aggrandized 
to such a point as to challenge milk’s place in the 
sun. Such an attitude, of course, reduces the in- 
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tellectual level of the dairy lobby to its lowest 
possible point. 

In previous years, the dairy opposition was 
based principally upon a fear that enrichment, 
because of its cost, would cause bakers to reduce 
the milk content of bread. That argument had to 
be dropped in the light of exp@rience. Surveys in- 
dicate that the amount of milk solids going into 
the baker's loaf today is about the same as in 
1939, when peak usage had been reached following 
many years of promotion in which bakers en- 
thusiastically participated. 

Selfish as it was, and unfounded as it proved 
to be, the fear of reduced use of milk in bread 
at least had logic and it was effective in killing 
a Minnesota enrichment bill two years ago and 
similar bills in other state legislatures. Now the 
opposition of the dairy interests is stripped of 
logic and reveals itself as ungenerously prejudiced. 
The jealousy is supported by an equally specious 
and tongue-in-cheek resistance to the compulsory 
feature of enrichment. 

Milk producers’ and processors’ associations 
did not appear officially in hearings before the 
Minnesota legislative committee which killed the 
proposed bill, but they were powerfully represent- 
ed by association leadership. Growth of public 
favor and the continuing support of the baking 
industry will bring greater influence to bear when 
enrichment legislation is proposed again, as un- 
doubtedly it will be. Sooner or later the dairy 
interests, here as elsewhere among the 22 states 
that have not yet adopted enrichment as a matter 
of public health policy, will be compelled to recede 
from their narrow and untenable position. They 
will find that butter and milk can abuse their old 
companion, bread, too often and too outrageously. 


e@ee 
THE OLD GAME OF GRIPE 


N the grocery trade, we note from editorial 

comment in Food Field Reporter, there is 
occasion for congratulation. Under OPS, ventures 
the editor, there is less to criticize, so far, than 
there was under OPA. 

“Everyone remembers,” says the Reporter, 
“how the retailers cried out to heaven over the 
old OPA. If they do it this time they'll be criticiz- 
ing themselves, or at least an important leader in 
their own branch of the industry.” Reason—a past 
president of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers heads the wholesale-retail branch of OPS, 
“and makes the rules.” 

We wish heartily that we could say the same 
about the flour industry and its brief experience 
with the new model of control. Perhaps things 
have been better in some respects than they were 
under OPA, but it is our impression that the in- 
dustry has found something seriously wrong with 
every step of the control procedure frem the 
beginning right down to date, culminating in the 
sharp telegraphic protest of a few days ago 
demanding relief from the intolerable waste of 
clerical labor involved in making ceiling compu- 
tations under the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion, which now slew-foots along beneath the 
weight of its fifth amendment. 

The pattern of complaint follows closely that 
of World War II, and the bureaucratic formula 
does not show much change. OPS acts, without 
the advice and consent of industry; insufficiently 
aware of the problems and needs of the 
industry, it makes mistakes; industry, faced by 
the fait accompli, can then only rise up and squawk. 

This is not the way the leaders of the industry 
wanted things to be this time. It wasn’t the way 
Congress wanted them to be. Even the bureaucrats 
said they wanted things to be different. But the 
event shows little change from the days when 
bitter experience should have taught everyone 
a more reasonable way. Industry should be 
ready to speak, and permitted to have its say, 
before—not after—Jove speaks. 
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MENTE 
DAINTY 


Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


T. Rhea, Pres. 
Savannah Rl Orleans Houston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 





Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











GRAIN 


SIMONDS SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
b MERCHANTS 


ity 4,000,000 B: Kansas City, Mo. 














Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 
17, 24, 
——1950-51—. 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 32 26%, *30% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers ‘ 2 44% 
Pfd. $3.25 
Am, Cyanamid 
Pfd. 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pt $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. 44 A 167 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 2 9% 12 *12 
Gen. Baking Co. ’ 9% lls 11% 
> 
$8 


+4 
+108%, *108% 
119% *192 *199 


*156 = *156 
. Foods Corp. 514 d 45% 
$3.50 


Inc. § 

105% *11 3 
6 124%, 126% 
Horn ‘& Hardart 

Corp. of N.Y. : 32% 
Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 

Pfd. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury M., Inc. fa 3 . 

Pfd. $4 101% *103 *103 
Procter & Gam. 56 *71% T% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 3 2 30% 30%, 
Quaker Oats Co. 4 32% 38 37 

fd. *152 «=*151 
Ralston a 

3.75 Pfd. "99%, 98 

Co. 35 5 13% 12% 


. Brands, Inc. 
. $4.50 
tSterling Drug 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 
United Biscuit 
of America 3 24% 32% 32% 
Pfd. $4.50 & 106 *109 *100 
Victor Ch. Wks. 52 39%, *419%, *51™% 
Pid. $3.50 967% *100%% *100% 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 14% 20% 20 
Warrants x 3%Q x 7% 
Pid. $5.50 5 97 103 102% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. R 17 18% 
+Standard Milling Co. 8% 9% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 24: 
ye Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 12 130 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., Pfd. 13 3 134% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. il 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . 166 
Wagner Baking Co. — 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low 


107% 108% 


Close Close 


Mar. 
9, 16, 
- = 51. fe 1951 
a 3.75 3.10 
9%, 


Canada Bread 

Can. Bakeries 

Can. Food Prod. 
A 


wwe SCAaaware 


Pfd. 
Consol, Bakeries 
Federal Grain, A 

Pfd. $1.40 
Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
McCabe Grain, A 


~~ © 


B 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 
Purity 
Pfd. 
St. Lawrence FL. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston eg 
Pid. 4%% %, 100 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Sto et et 1 


- 
Aste ODA SWS Ae we 


Flour 


$0 mt mt 06 OH 
fe fae} 
SS 


Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B f 52% 
Catelli Food, A ’ 13% 
Catelli Food, B A B 
Inter-City Bakeries 34 15 
International Mig., . . 100 102% 
Lake of the Woods, » 156 
Mid-Pacific Grain 23 24% 
Reliance Grain - 60 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 138 
Western Grain . ‘ 2 
Woods Mfg. q 38 


F. J. RATHBONE RETIRES 

WINNIPEG—F. J. Rathbone, as- 
sistant grain commissioner of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners at 
Fort William for 22 years, has reached 
retirement age. His retirement was 
announced March 15. No successor 
has been appointed. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


oe Milling Corporation 
209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Hlinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


_ 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


JOSEPH ©CO., IN¢ 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS ASSN. 
PLANS MEETING ON MAY 4 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Oklaho- 
ma Millers Assn. will hold its an- 
nual meeting May 4 at the Oklahoma 


Club, Oklahoma City, it has been 
announced by Paul T. Jackson, sec- 
retary 

———BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ORLEANS EXPORTERS 
PLAN TRADE CONFERENCE 
NEW ORLEANS “Freedom 
Through World Trade” will be the 
theme of the sixth Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference to be held at 
Hotel Roosevelt here April 12-13. 

Sponsored by the Export Manag- 
ers Club of New Orleans, the confer- 
ence will include talks on imports, 
exports, international finance, trans- 
portation and advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

Luncheon and banquet speakers 
will include Dr. Felipe Pazos, presi- 
dent, the McNally Pittsburg Manu- 
vana, Cuba; Thomas McNally, presi- 
dent, the McNally Pittsburgh Manu- 
facturing Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and Alexander Gabriel, chief, Trans- 
radio Press Bureau at the United Na- 
tions, New York. 

BREA S&S THE STAFF * Lire 
TO ATTEND CONVENTION 

TORONTO—J. F. Lockwood, chair- 
man and managing director of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British milling engineer- 
ing firm, is scheduled to arrive in 
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New York May 14 and will fly im- 
mediately to the convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers to 
be held at Chicago May 14 through 
18. Mr. Lockwood will be accompanied 
by C. Henry Wooll, who is a director 
of Simon's. After the conclusion 
Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Wooll pro- 
pose to visit the major milling cen- 
ters of the U.S. including Minneapo- 
lis and Buffalo. Thereafter they will 
visit Toronto and Montreal before 
leaving for home. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
JOINS A-C SALES STAFF 


MILWAUKEE—Announcement has 
been made by the general machinery 
division of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. of the appointment of 
James R. McCausland to the sales 
staff of the St. Louis office of the 
company. Mr. McCausland is a gradu- 
ate in milling technology of Kansas 
State College. He will specialize in 
selling flour milling and associated 
equipment in St. Louis and adjacent 
territories. 





———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK—The American Crys- 
tal Sugar Co. has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 30¢ and an extra of 30¢ 
on the common, both payable April 2 
to stock of record March 20. This 
will bring declarations for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 to $1.50, com- 
pared with $1.20 in the preceding 

year when an extra was paid. 





Mut at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


ml 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTaarry” 


BOX 2199 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


ORO RM bri biases! 





> 








QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Canadian Comment «ee By George E. Swarbreck 


GRAIN BLOCKED AT LAKEHEAD 
BY CAR SHORTAGE—Because of 
jammed conditions coupled with the 
shortage of boxcars only 65 million 
bushels grain can be moved daily 
from the lakehead, according to the 
Canadian Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. Not until navigation reopens 
can grain be moved in quantity, thus 
permitting some alleviation of the 
shortage which is currently causing 
difficulty to the flour mills. Bright 
spot for the exporting millers, al- 
ready fully booked with orders until 
well into June, is that navigation is 
expected to reopen in the first week 
of April, three weeks earlier than 
last year. More wheat is urgently re- 
quired if the British and Italian or- 
ders are to be completed on time. 
& 

SHORTAGE OF GOOD SEED FELT 
IN THE WEST—The wheat growers 
in Saskatchewan are faced with the 
necessity of laying out more cash for 
good seed this spring. Tests of much 
of the wheat produced last fall show 
that the majority of it is unsuitable 
for seed purposes. Much is damp 
while there is still a lot of unthreshed 
wheat in the northern areas. The 
elevator companies are cooperating in 
making good the deficiency, but the 
effect of last fall’s low grade crop will 
be felt for a long time to come, ob- 
servers state. 


LOW FREIGHT RATES ON WEST- 
ERN GRAIN STICK—The low trans- 
portation rates, which have been of 
such benefit to the Canadian wheat 
and flour trade in competing effec- 
tively in foreign markets, are to be 
retained despite determined opposi- 


tion by railroad officials. The low 
rates, known as the Crow’s Nest Pass 
rates, were originally negotiated by 
the federal government before the 
turn of the present century in re- 
turn for a subsidy to help the rail- 
road company build a line through 
the Crow’s Nest Pass in the Rockies. 
They were later written into legisla- 
tion. 

Repeal of the legislation was sought 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
before the Royal Commission on 
Transportation when the argument 
was advanced that the depressed rates 
were costing it between $13 million 
and $16 million a year on export 
grain movements in the West. It was 
also claimed that the rates placed 
a burden on the shippers of other 
products because they had to pay 
higher rates for their goods in order 
that the railroad operators could 
make up revenues to offset the loss 
on grain. 

The commission recommended that 
the rates should not be touched for 
some time to come because interfer- 
ence under present conditions would 
cause too much disturbance to the 
industry. The Crow’s Nest legisla- 
tion has been termed the backbone of 
the West’s economy and _ repeal, 
traders say, would be a disastrous 
blow to the industry. Abandonment 
would mean that parliament no long- 
er looked upon western Canada’s pro- 
duction of grain for export as an in- 
dustry requiring special consideration 
in the national interest, the commis- 
sion reported. 


$65 MILLION QUESTION GETS IN- 
DIRECT REPLY—James G. Gardi- 


ner, minister of agriculture, who was 
expected to face considerable criticism 
from western wheat growers because 
of the alleged paucity of the federal 
treasury’s contribution toward their 
losses under the five year wheat pool 
and particularly under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement, said on 
his return to Ottawa, after a visit, 
that in 38 years of dealing with the 
western farmers he had never experi- 
enced a better reception. However, 
when asked if the farmers were in- 
deed satisfied with the figure he 
avoided giving a direct reply to the 
$55 million question by saying, “I've 
never had a more friendly and helpful 
meeting than at the National Dairy 
Council meeting in Saskatoon last 
week.” 

A dismal failure was the attempt 
to lay the blame for the breakdown of 
the wheat agreement at the door of 
the British. A large number of Ca- 
nadian commentators have classified 
these tactics as disgraceful and likely 
to cause injury to future Anglo-Cana- 
dian trade relationships. The fault, 
observers stress, can be placed fairly 
and squarely upon the Canadian gov- 
ernment for accepting the British so- 
cialist invitation to operate bulk trad- 
ing instead of leaving it to expert 
grain and flour traders. 


BAG FIRM REPORTS INCREASED 
PROFIT—The Wood's Mfg. Co., the 
Montreal cotton and jute bag manu- 
facturing firm, reports a 1950 net 
profit of $154,072, more than six times 
that achieved in the previous year. 
This is equivalent to $2.38 a share 
compared with 37¢ a share in 1949. 
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Foreign Correspondents 


BRITISH MILLERS HONORED— 
The British flour milling industry has 
been honored by the invitation from 
the government to participate in the 
Festival of Britain which is scheduled 
to open in London May 3 and con- 
tinue through September. Many over- 
seas visitors are expected to attend 
the exhibition which is attempting 
to illustrate Britain’s commercial 
progress. 

The flour industry will be the only 
food trade represented. Selection is 
based on the fact that the industry 
invited has something outstanding to 
show. It is not possible to hire space 
as is the case with other exhibitions. 
Only three other industries have been 
honored and the four will combine to 
provide a section of the theme of 
research as an aid to industry. The 
British millers have made a _ note- 
worthy contribution to scientific re- 
search and the exhibit will illustrate 
some of the work accomplished. 

e 
INDIANS RECEIVE REBUFF 
FROM RUSSIANS — The Russian 
government has failed to answer a 
plea made by the Indian government 
for aid in combating the food short- 
age currently causing famine condi- 
tions throughout the country. Report- 
ing this fact to the legislature, K. M. 
Munshi, minister of food, stated that 


the inquiry had been put through the 
Russian embassy in New Delhi but 
the request had been ignored. 

2 
LIBERIAN FLOUR IMPORTS LIM- 
ITED TO IWA SOURCES—The gov- 
ernment of Liberia, Africa, has an- 
nounced that it will not permit the 
importation of flour from any source 
other than from signatories to the 
International Wheat Agreement until 
the full commitment has been met. 
All purchases are made through reg- 
ular trade channels and individual 
importers are allowed to deal direct- 
ly with exporters subject to deals 
being restricted to the amount of 
trade done in the previous year. 

* 
BRITAIN RENEWS ARGENTINA 
TRADE TALKS—A British govern- 
ment mission is visiting Buenos Aires 
in an effort to make a new trade deal 
with the Argentine. Although meat 
is the main commodity involved in- 
quiries will be made with a view to 
buying wheat, millfeed and corn in 
order to restore the considerable trade 
which operated between the two coun- 
tries in previous years. 

British officials in the past have 
commented that the Argentine prices 
were too high and shipments fell to 
an all-time low. The price of meat 
which the Argentinians raised against 


the British, leading to accusations of 
blackmail, resulted in the breakdown 
of trade relations but observers be- 
lieve that the British are now pre- 
pared to meet the Argentine negotia- 
tors on the prices of wheat, millfeed 
and corn in return for a concession 
on the meat price. Britain is reported 
to be willing to drop the prices of 
the export goods which are on offer. 
e 

STEAMSHIP OWNERS CRITICIZE 
BULK BUYING—The steamship own- 
ers have joined the critics of the 
bulk buying policies practiced by the 
British Socialist government. The 
Liverpool, England, Steamship Own- 
ers Assn. complains, in its annual 
report, that bulk buying leads na- 
turally to bulk selling and instead of 
sales being made for commercial con- 
siderations politics and nationalism 
intervene. 

Because the government planners 
are always secretive about their ac- 
tions, transport interests cannot fore- 
cast what demands are going to be 
made on their services. The even flow 
of trade is liable to be disturbed by 
the planners without warning. 

o 
TARIFF CONFERENCE DRAWS TO 
CLOSE—The final session of the in- 
ternational conference on tariffs and 
trade, previously set for March 31, has 
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been postponed to April 20. The con- 
ference, which has been meeting at 
Torquay, England, since Sept. 28 last 
year, ran into difficulties in connec- 
tion with bilateral negotiations, and 
the proceedings fell behind schedule. 

Flour importers have been inter- 
ested observers of the progress of 
the conference though there has been 
little to report because of the news 
blackout imposed by the governments 
concerned. The problem of restrictive 
tariffs on imported flour has been on 
the agenda, but no details of the de- 
cisions reached will be made known 
until the final session. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GERMAN 
IMPORTED FLOUR MODIFIED 


HAMBURG—The method of dis- 
tributing imported flour in Germany 
has been modified. The change in pro- 
cedure became effective with the ar- 
rival of the first 6,000 tons of flour 
purchased through government aus- 
pices in the U.S. 

Hitherto, imported flour bought 
through government channels was 
distributed through the importers on 
a quota basis, each trader being giv- 
en a share of the business in propor- 
tion to his previous trade. This meant 
that a large number of firms with 
only a small quota but not recognized 
as regular flour importers were al- 
lowed to participate. 

Under the new procedure, users, in 
the present case the pastry makers, 
were given the option of appointing 
importers of their own choice, the 
first shipment of 2,000 tons going to 
North Germany for distribution by 
one prominent firm of importers. The 
remaining two shipments were to 
Southern Germany, and the pastry 
makers there were also given the 
option of selecting importing firms of 
their own choice. 

While the trade generally has ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the resump- 
tion of imports from the U.S. Walther 
de Boer of the Hamburg importing 
firm of Walther de Doer & Co., which 
shared in the business, points out that 
it would be more satisfactery from 
the point of view of both the Ameri- 
can exporter and the German im- 
porter if the deals could be handled 
through private channels thus en- 
abling the most efficient importer to 
conclude the business. 

No shipments of the 27,000 tons 
of wheat flour contracted to come 
from Australia have yet been re- 
ceived and they are not expected to 
arrive until May, 1951. Despite the 
delay, further negotiations are being 
opened with the Australian Wheat 
Board for a further purchase of flour. 
The German government, observers 
report, appears to have accepted the 
principle of 25% of wheat imports be- 
ing in the form of flour and the trade 
is expected to develop with the US., 
Australia and France as the main 
participants. Efforts are also being 
made to obtain supplies in Canada. 

——BREAD I THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MACARONI OUTPUT DROPS 

WINNIPEG—Production of maca- 
roni, spaghetti, vermicelli and noo- 
dles in 1949 amounted to 57,810,831 
lb. with a factory selling value of 
$5,773,372 as compared with 83,130,- 
860 lb. at $7,629,818 in the preceding 
year, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Sixteen establish- 
ments were in operation during the 
year, one less than in 1948. These 
plants furnished employment for 552 
persons earning $1,104,316 in sal- 
aries and wages as against 676 em- 
ployees who received $1,289,074 in 
1948. Cost of materials used totaled 
$3,423,153 compared with $4,827,220. 
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Congress Hears Urgent Plea for 
Rust Prevention Research Money 


MINNEAPOLIS Federal allot- 
ments for stem rust control projects 
are receiving consideration by com- 
mittees in Congress. A 15% increase 
in the present barberry eradication 
appropriation is being asked to cover 


increased costs of carrying on this 
work and in addition a $60,000 budget 
allotment for national stem rust re- 
search from the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of. Plant 
Industry. Congressmen are getting 
urgent pleas from their constituents 
to advance these matters before the 
House and Senate subcommittees on 
agricultural appropriations. 

The Conference for the Prevention 
of Grain Rust considers the request 
for research money exceedingly mod- 
est when measured against the mil- 
lions of dollars involved in rust dam- 
age to grain crops. The Bureau of 
the Budget has allowed only $28,000 
for this purpose. At a meeting of re- 
search scientists from 10 wheat-pro- 
ducing states last fall a resolution 
supporting $60,000 as the minimum 
figure required for federal stem-rust 


research in 48 states was passed 
unanimously. 
“It is essential,” according to a 


statement to members of Congress 
from the rust prevention organiza- 
tion, “that federal money for nation- 
al and regional aspects of rust-control 
research be provided. Federal coordi- 
nation of the testing of new hybrids 
on a wide scale is necessary. 
Barberry Eradication 
“The federal government, states, 
counties, farm organizations, indus- 
try and individuals are all contribut- 
ing funds and time to the tremendous 
task of locating and destroying all 
the barberry bushes on more than 
1,000,000 square miles of land in 18 
states. The barberry bush must be de- 
stroyed, for it is the breeding ground 
for new and vicious races of stem 
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rust. The lasting effect of the splen- 
did efforts of the plant scientists in 
producing new, high quality varieties 
of grains is dependent on the destruc- 
tion of the barberry. The eradication 
program is a long-time project. Al- 


though 80% of the area involved is ° 


now practically free from barberry 
bushes, the present development of 
new rust races points to the necessity 
for continuous and vigorous efforts 
to complete the job. 

“In 1950, a total of 20,731,900 bar- 
berry bushes were destroyed on 3,826 
properties in the 18 eradication states. 
Even though this is substantial prog- 
ress, it is unfortunate that 62% of the 
reinfested properties had bushes that 
were producing seed. As has been 
pointed out previously, the work fell 
behind schedule during the war years 
when manpower and funds were un- 
available. Both money and time were 
wasted by this unfortunate occur- 
rence. Clean territory became reseed- 
ed. At least 28,000 square miles are 
even now being reinfested which were 
once well on the way to being free 
from barberry bushes. 

15% More Money Needed 

“The cost of labor, equipment and 
supplies has increased more than 15% 
since the last allocation of funds. If 
reasonable progress is to be made in 
cleaning up the remaining territory of 
rust-breeding barberry bushes, not 
less than a 15% increase in the pres- 
ent appropriation of $700,000 should 
be provided. Any reduction of funds 
would be reflected in much slower 
progress in clean-up, and inability to 
cover territory now scheduled for re- 
work before barberry seedlings be- 
come old enough to fruit and cause re- 
seeding. No state is reducing its ap- 
propriation for this work, and in some 
cases more state funds will be allot- 
ted in 1951 than last year. It is im- 
perative that the federal government 
provide adequately for barberry eradi- 
cation, which is a national as well as 
a local problem. 

The 1950 Outbreak 

“In 1950, a new kind or race of 
wheat stem rust, identified as race 
15B, developed rapidly and for the 
first time became widespread through- 
out the U.S. Race 15B, the most viru- 
lent and destructive rust ever to ap- 
pear in North America, was found 
last year in 15 states from Pennsy]l- 
vania to Idaho, and from Texas to 
Canada. The greatest loss occurred to 
durum wheat in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, where 10 million bushels 
were destroyed, and the test weight 
and grade of much of the crop were re- 
duced. Every commercial variety of 
wheat, both winter and spring, grown 
anywhere in the U.S. or Canada, is 
susceptible to this rust. The varieties 
have not changed. The simple fact is 
that Nature has bred a new strain of 
stem rust that can cause tremendous 
damage to all our wheats and jeopar- 
dize one of our chief food sources. 

“Black stem rust caused losses ex- 
ceeding 48 million bushels of all small 
grains annually in the U.S. from 1916 
to 1927 before control measures be- 
came effective. One year—1916—the 
rust loss to wheat alone exceeded 180 
million bushels. Losses dropped to less 
than an average of 12 million bushels 
per year during the last 12 years.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MERCK VICE PRESIDENT 

RAHWAY, N.J.—James H. Sharp 
of Wilton, Conn., has been elected 
financial vice president of Merck & 





Co., Inec., manufacturing chemist, 
George W. Merck, chairman of the 
board of directors, has announced. 
Mr. Sharp has been vice president 
and director of Grace National Bank 
of New York. He will remain a di- 
rector of the bank. He is at present 
a director of the Merck company. 
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NUTRENA PROMOTES FOUR | 
MEN TO KEY POSITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., a division of Cargill, Inc., has 
established a new plan for regional 
management and has promoted four 
men to key managerial positions. The 
action, taken at a recent meeting 
of the Nutrena Mills board of direc- 
tors, was announced recently by 
R. E. Whitworth, company president. 

The firm’s seven feed divisions, 
formerly operating directly under the 
Minneapolis executive office, are now 
grouped under two regional vice 
presidents to obtain greater coordin- 
ation in sales and distribution and 
improve service to customers, offi- 
cials explained. 

J. D. Lawrence, formerly Sioux 
City division manager, was promoted 
to the position of northern regional 
vice president, covering the Minne- 
apolis, Cedar Rapids and Sioux City 
divisions. Miles H. Patton, formerly 
assistant manager under Mr. Law- 
rence at Sioux City, has been appoint- 
ed acting manager of that division. 

At the same time the board ap- 
pointed R. S. Greenlee a vice presi- 
dent of the company and placed him 
in charge of the central region, con- 
sisting of the Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Coffeyville and Wichita Falls divi- 
sions. Mr. Greenlee was formerly 
manager of the Kansas City division. 
Melvin P. Miller, formerly assistant 
manager at Kansas City, is now act- 
ing head of that division. 

Mr. Lawrence, a veteran of 23 
years’ service with the company, is 
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moving to Minneapolis where he will 
establish the northern regional of- 
fice. Mr. Greenlee, who is completing 
his 20th year of service, has estab- 
lished the central regional office at 
44 Ewing St., Kansas City, Kansas. 
——"BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL PAYS $2 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the directors 
have declared the regular dividend 
of $2 a share on the $8 preferred 
stock payable April 2, 1951, to the 
holders of record on March 19, 1951, 
and a dividend of 20¢ a share on the 
common stock payable May 1, 1951, 
to the holders of record on April 
17, 1951. 
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FoR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 
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Use of Enriched 
Bread in Reducing 
Diets Growing 


A tide of reducing diets with 
bread seems to be rolling across 
the country in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the Wheat Flour Institute 
points out. One of the latest is the 
Elmer Wheeler “Fat Boy’s Diet,” cur- 
rently featured in a number of cities. 

In the Chicago Daily News, in- 
quiries for copies of Mr. Wheeler's 
diet chart climbed to an unprecedent- 
ed 87,000, a new high record in read- 
er response to a newspaper feature. 

The diet column in the Chicago 
Daily News was used as a “trial bal- 
loon" by General Features Syndicate. 
It appears in a three week series and 
includes enriched white bread. Mr. 
Wheeler, who lost 40 Ib. from his for- 
mer 230, climaxes his series with a 
calorie chart designed to appeal to 
men. His diet articles were con- 
densed from his “Fat Boy’s Book.” 

At the completion of the series 
Jan. 30, Isabel Du Bois, Chicago 
Daily News food editor, followed 
through with menus for seven days 
based on the Wheeler calorie chart. 
For dieters, Miss Du Bois advised 
decreasing only the calorie intake. 
“For protection of your health you 
must continue to eat foods high in 
vitamins, minerals and protein,” she 
told readers. 

In her basic food selection pattern, 
Miss Du Bois includes three slices 
of enriched white or whole wheat 
bread with butter évery day. 
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GEORGE S. CURRIE NEW 
MERCK & CO. DIRECTOR 


RAHWAY, N.J.—George S. Currie 
of the firm of McDonald, Currie & 
Co., chartered accountants of Mon- 
treal, Canada, has been elected a 
director of Merck & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturing chemists, Rahway, N.J., 
George W. Merck, chairman of the 
board, announced today. His election 
increases the number of Merck di- 
rectors from 11 to 12. 

Mr. Currie since 1949 has been a 
director of Merck & Co., Ltd., the 
Canadian subsidiary of Merck & Co., 
Inc., and he will continue as a di- 
rector of that company. He is also 
vice president of Bowater’s New- 
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foundland Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., 
and a director of Mount Royal Rice 
Mills, Ltd. 

Mr. Currie was executive assistant 
to the minister of national defense, 
Canada, from 1940 to 1942, and dep- 
uty minister of national defense 
(army) from 1942 to 1944. He is 
vice chairman of the Montreal Hos- 
pitals Board, and for several years 
was a governor of McGill University. 
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DUPONT FIRM’S BAKERY 
PRODUCTS ON EXHIBIT 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. protective 
finishes and other products used in 
bakeries are the subjects of an exhibit 
being held in the exhibit center in the 
Du Pont Bldg. here. 

The products on display include tet- 
rafluoroethylene resin for non-sticking 
dough rollers and as a coating for 
bread pans to eliminate greasing; 
cellophane as a protective wrapping 
for bread, rolls and pastries; also 
chemicals for grease-proofing and wa- 
ter-proofing paper, and special paints 
for bakery interiors, delivery trucks, 
retail stores and for other uses. 
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Price Regulation 


Amendments 


Amendment No. 6 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabiliz- 
ation, Economic Stabilization Agency 
[General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Amdt. 6 
GCPR, Amdt. 6—Contracts To Sell 
for Future Delivery 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.), Execu- 
tive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency General Order 
No. 2 (16 F. R. 738) this Amendment 6 to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation is 
hereby issued 

Amendatory Provision 

The General Ceiling Price Regulation is 
amended as follows: 

Section 22 is amended by adding to the 
Paragraph defining the word “sell” the 
following sentence: “Nothing in this regu 
lation shall 
making of a contract or offer to sell a com- 
modity or service at (a) the ceiling price 
in effect at the time of delivery or (b) 
the lower of a fixed price or the ceiling 
price in effect at the time of delivery.” 

Effective date. This amendment shall be 
come effective March 19, 1951. 


MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization 
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Amendment No. 7 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


Chapter III—Office of Price Stabiliz- 
ation, Economic Stabilization Agency 


{General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Amdt. 7] 


GCPR, Amdt. 7—Agricultural 
Commodities 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.), Execu- 
tive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency General Order 
No. 2 (16 F. R. 738), this Amendment 7 to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation (16 
F. R. 808) is hereby issued. 


Amendatory Provisions 

The General Ceiling Price Regulation is 
amended in the following respects 

1. The following sentence is added at the 
end of section 1 “With respect to those 
food, agricultural and related commodities 
exempt under the provisions of section 14 
(s), however, the applicable ‘base period’ 
used after removal of the exemption to es- 
tablish the ceiling price under section 3 of 
this regulation shall be the most recent 
five-week period preceding the date the 
exemption is removed.”’ 

2. The first paragraph of section 11 (a) 
is amended to read as follows: 

(a) Commodities covered by this section. 
This section applies to commodities proc- 
essed in substantial part from the following 
listed agricultural commodities. This section 
shall cease to apply, however, when any 
listed commodity is deleted by the Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization, if, after consulta- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, 
he determines that the requirements of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 are satis- 
fied. Moreover, five days after the date the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced by 
publication a price for any listed commodi 
ty, other than tobacco, which price equals 
or exceeds both (1) the parity price as 
set forth in the same publication, and (2) 
the highest price received by producers of 
the commodity during the period from 
May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, 
both as determined and adjusted by him, 
that commodity shall be deemed to have 
been automatically deleted from the list of 
agricultural commodities and from section 
14 (8) (1) exemption. The ceiling price 
determined under this section and in effect 
for any processed commodity at the time 
the listed commodity is deleted (automati- 
cally or otherwise) from the list of agri 
cultural commodities shall remain as the 
ceiling price Notwithstanding anything 
contained in this paragraph to the contrary, 
the ceiling price for fluid milk, which is 
sold and bought pursuant to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
of 1937, as amended, or any marketing 
agreement, license or order, or provision 
thereof or amendment thereto, shall be 
no less than the price determined pursuant 
to that act, and, for the purposes of such 
sales and purchases only, fluid milk shall 
be deemed to remain on the list of agri- 
cultural commodities, 

3. The words, “at least in substantial 
part’ are deleted from section 11 (b) (1) 

4. Section 14 (s) (1) is amended to read 
as follows 

(1) The following commodities only when 
sold by the producers thereof: Eggs, dry 
edible beans and peas, and popcorn In 
addition, any other agricultural commodity 
listed in section 11 (a) (the “parity” ad- 
justment provision) in its raw or natural 
state, or if the commodity is not custo- 
marily sold by producers generally in its 


be construed to prohibit the ~ 
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raw or natural state, in the first form or 
state beyond the raw or natural state in 
which it is customarily sold by producers 
generally. 

The exemption established by this para- 
graph shall not apply to any agricultural 
commodity after that commodity has been 
deleted, automatically or otherwise, from 
the list of agricultural commodities in sec- 
tion 11 (a) of this regulation. The ceiling 
price for any commodity so removed from 
exemption by deletion from the list of agri- 
cultural commodities, shall be the ceiling 
price otherwise determined under the provi- 
sions of this regulation and, if the ceiling 
is determined under section 3, by using the 
most recent five-week period preceding the 
date the exemption is removed as the ap- 
plicable “base period.” 

5. A new paragraph to read as follows 
is added at the end of section 22: 

Calcalations of ceiling prices involving 
fractions. Fractions of a cent remaining 
after the total price for a quantity sold 
has been calculated shall be dropped if less 
than a half cent and increased to the near- 
est higher cent if a half cent or more. 

Effective Date: This amendment shall be- 
come effective the 20th day of March, 1951. 


EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR., 
Acting Director of Price Stabilization. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMMON STOCK ISSUE 
NEW YORK — Nationwide syndi- 
cates of securities underwriters have 
made public the distribution of $69 


million of new debentures and com- 
mon stock of the Borden Co. This is 
the company’s first financing in the 
public market in more than 30 years 
and is the largest issue of industrial 
senior securities to be marketed for 
the public since last April. It con- 
sists of 30-year 2%% sinking fund 
debentures, offered at 100 by 130 
investment houses headed by Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. 


“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
JOINS DENVER FIRM 


DENVER—Jack M. White has been 
appointed sales representative for 
the Ranch-Way Feed Division of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. to 
serve southern and western Wyoming. 
Mr. White has been an active live- 
stock rancher and Columbia sheep 
breeder in Wyoming since 1938. He is 
chairman of the newly formed Albany 
County Agricultural Planning Com- 
mittee, president of the Albany Coun- 
ty 4-H Council and active in other 
youth activities in his county. 





Stem Rust Research Gets Priority 
Rating from Grain Industry Advisors 


WASHINGTON — Research that 
will give better control over race 
15B of wheat stem rust which has 
recently shown up as a new and se- 
rious threat to wheat production in 
the U.S., was given highest priority 
for intensified attention by the Grain 
Industry Advisory Committee which 
met here March 19-21. 

The committee also emphasized the 
special need for an intensified pro- 
gram of research on greenbugs, mo- 
saic disease, and weed problems to 
help assure adequate and efficient 
production of food as a part of the 
defense program. 

In a general statement the com- 
mittee urged that research now un- 
der way on grains be continued be- 
cause there is good evidence that it 
will make a timely contribution to 
our agricultural economy. 

The termination of research work 
now in progress, the committee feels, 
would result in the loss of invest- 
ment already made in it and of ex- 
perienced personnel which will con- 
tinue to be needed for this work dur- 
ing the emergency. The committee 
made this comment after observing 
utilization research on grains at the 
Peoria, Ill., laboratory of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration last 
December, and the work at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Md., March 20. 

Other lines of work which the 
committee believes should have con- 
tinued or additional attention in- 
clude: (1) Better facilities for deter- 
mining disease reaction of new varie- 
ties of wheat, barley, oats, and other 
small grains grown in the North Cen- 
tral states; (2) improved corn hy- 
brids from the standpoint of yield, 
food and feed value, disease resis- 
tance, and also seek high-yield- 
ing, disease resistant white corn 
hybrids for food industry purposes 
for which yellow corn is not sat- 
isfactory; (3) development of high- 
yielding, disease and _ insect-resis- 
tant grain sorghums that are 
adapted to the South, and (4) expan- 
sion of current studies on mineral de- 
ficiencies in soils to include feeding 
tests with livestock other than dairy 
animals. 

Lines of work in the field of mar- 
keting recommended for continuation 
or expansion are: (1) More practical 
and reliable methods for determining 
moisture content of grain as an aid 
to inspection and continue to comple- 


tion current efforts to develop a 
simple and rapid fat acidity test that 
can be used in routine inspection pro- 
cedures; (2) develop improved meth- 
ods, equipment and structures for 
drying, conditioning and storing of 
grain in country elevators, including 
the use of dielectric heat, chemicals, 
and light to control insects and dis- 
eases; and (3) in view of defense 
problems, obtain pertinent data as a 
basis for determining how much 
grain should be stockpiled here and 
abroad to best serve the national in- 
terest. 

Other marketing recommendations 
submitted by the committee pertain 
to the collection of data on price, 
supply, and demand for various 
grains and feeds; the economics of 
storing grain at farm, country eleva- 
tor, terminal, and mill points; the 
need for more basic information 
about the utilization and marketing 
problems of wheat produced in the 
Northwest, including grains used by 
feed manufacturers; and a study of 
country elevators as to size and loca- 
tion that will better serve the needs 
of producers. 

Utilization research on grains, the 
committee recommends, should be 
continued or expanded in these cate- 
gories: (1) Develop improved methods 
for analyzing grain as to their con- 
tent of protein, amino acids, or other 
elements to determine their best val- 
ue for specific industrial purposes; 
(2) seek new and better food, feed, 
and industrial products from grain, 
and (3) study foreign demand for 
various kinds of manufactured food 
products as a basis for meeting the 
demand for such products from do- 
mestically grown cereal crops. 

During the committee’s one-day 
trip to the department's Agricultural 
Research Center, members saw and 
discussed some of the work going 
on there with the people who are 
doing it. For example, they saw the 
sedimentation test for bread-baking 
quality of wheat; methods for meas- 
uring fat acidity in grain to deter- 
mine its degree of soundness; variety 
improvement work to increase resis- 
tance to disease; the use of herbicides 
in weed control; feeding experiments; 
and some of the current work on the 
drying and storing of grain. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the meeting were: Robert B. 
Taylor, a producer of Adams, Ore., 
(chairman); Atherton Bean, execu- 
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tive vice president of the Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Herbert W. Clutter, a producer of 
Holcomb, Kansas; Henry L. Cox, 
general manager of the chemical di- 
vision of the Corn Products Refining 
Co., Argo, Ill; Lewis G. Graeves, 
president and general manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; M. D. Guild, manager 
of the Indiana Grain Cooperative, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Washington representative of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives, Washington, D.C.; Erwin R. 
Jessen, vice president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. Edgar Leafdale, of the Leafdale 
Seed Farm, Potter, Neb., and John 
B. Wilson, Jr., a producer of Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Taylor was reelected chairman and 
Mr. Graeves elected vice chairman 
of the grain advisory group. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GMI DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable May 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record April 10, 1951. This is the 
20th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 


READ (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Korean G.l.’s to Get 
Prize Winning Cakes 


PHILADELPHIA—The “Let ‘em 
Eat Cake” suggestion of a GI in Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur's command 
in behalf of his buddies in Korea and 
Japan has injected an unusual note 
into the second annual cake baking 
contest to be held at the Gimbel 
Brothers department store here April 
16 as part of a Better Homes Week 
observance. 

The Evening Bulletin offered $5 
for the best idea as to what could 
be done with the entries after the 
judging. Last year the cakes were 
sent to underprivileged children agen- 
cies of the local Community Chest. 

Letters this year suggested send- 
ing the cakes to orphanages, auction- 
ing them off and giving the proceeds 
to the Heart Fund. The one adjudged 
the winner came from the Far East, 
however. Private first class Robert 
Foster, a Philadelphian, wrote “Send 
them here!” 

On paper, it sounded like a wonder- 
ful idea. But how could it be accom- 
plished? Gimbel’s Mrs. Heather Hunt- 
ington made it her special project. 
With the aid of her employer, the 
U.S. Navy, a frozen food company, a 
dry ice manufacturer and a commer- 
cial air line, the details were worked 
out for the 7,000-mile delivery. 

The ladies — commercial bakers 
could also enter, it is not an ama- 
teur contest—who bake the cakes 
must follow recipes using ingredients 
which can be quick frozen and Gene 
Lanning of Seabrook Farms, said 
butter icings should be used rather 
than those of the whipped cream 
or soft meringue types. This would 
solve the freezing problem. 

But there was a question of keep- 
ing them frozen. 

The cakes will be packed in dry 
ice and flown to the West Coast. 
The Navy will take the cakes off the 
plane at Oakland, Cal., and place 
them in nearby naval base cold lock- 
ers. From there, they will be shipped 
off on the first available ship to the 
Commander, Naval Forces, Far East. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Willem C. Schilthuis, executive 
vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co. and president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, and Mrs. 
Schilthuis are vacationing in Europe. 

+ 

Dinsmore Worthing of the Charles 
M. Cox, Co., Boston, was a recent 
guest of Richard Cunningham of R. F. 
Cunningham & Co., Inc., grain dealer, 
on the New York Produce Exchange. 

te 

B. F. Morris, vice president in 
charge of bulk flour sales, and Wil- 
liam de Winter, Jr., export manager, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, recently visited Fred A. Quigley, 
New York district manager. 

é 

Joseph Moskowitz, New York flour 
distributor, has recently returned 
from a vacation in Nassau, where he 
reported meeting A. W. Kelly, vice 
president, eastern regional sales, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, also 
enjoying the West Indies sun. 

td 

F. B. Clarke of Clarke's Bakery, 
Bermuda, was a recent New York 
Produce Exchange visitor. He was 
introduced by Harry K. Moore, vice 
president, Maple Leaf Flour Mills, 
Inc., New York. 

e 

Burton M. Joseph, associated with 
his father in the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis, since the end of the 
World War II, has been recalled to 
active duty in the U.S. Air Forces. 
He is scheduled to report for duty 
April 22 at an air force training field 
at Enid, Okla. He holds the rank of 
first lieutenant. 


Daniel F. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Toronto Division 
of General Bakeries, Ltd. Mr. Wil- 
son has been associated with the 
baking industry in Canada for the 
past 16 years. 

e 

George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been elected a director of Home Life 
Insurance Co. 

s 


A. R. Mathewson of the N. B. Dis- 
tillery Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scot- 


land, was appointed president-of the 
Incorporated Corn Trade Assn. of 
Leith at the organization's sixtieth 
annual meeting. 

£ 

Hugh W. Sloan, vice president of 
St Regis Sales Corp. and Pacific 
Coast manager of the multiwall bag 
division, will be transferred to the 
New York offices April 2, where he 
will assist Arch Carswell, vice presi- 
dent of the company and general sales 
manager for the division. Robin G. 
Swain, production manager of the 
West Coast bag plants, will succeed 
Mr. Sloan as Pacific Coast manager. 

& 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, air mails 
from Buenos Aires that he is having 
difficulty keeping Mrs. Faber out of 
the fine shops in that city. Mr. 
and Mrs. Faber already have visited 
Panama, Peru and Chile in their air 
tour of South America. 

a 

Several members of the milling and 
grain industries will play a leading part 
in the forthcoming $500 million bond 
issue to be floated in the U.S. by 
the State of Israel. They have joined 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Financial and Development Cor- 
poration for Israel, which was estab- 
lished to direct the sale of Israel 
bonds in the U.S. Among those affil- 
iated with the leadership of the bond 
drive are Otto Bresky, Seaboard Al- 
lied Milling Co., Boston; E. N. Grues- 
kin, head of Sioux Industries, Inc., 
Sioux City, Iowa; Louis S. Meyers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Paul Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

* 

P. Val. Kolb, president of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., New York, recently 
returned from a visit to his company’s 
plant in Mexico City. He also went to 
the Pacific Coast before returning to 
New York. 

a 


Two additional members have been 
named to the board of directors of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, and three new officers have been 
elected. Added to the board were Paul 
S. Armstrong, general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


and Lloyd C. Mitchell, vice president 
and general manager of the Seattle 
division of the bakery firm. New offi- 
cers are A. M. Newhouse, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; Dale R. 
Milton, vice president in charge of 
coffee shops, and J. B. Gardner, as- 
sistant secretary. 
a 

R. B. Laing, vice president and sales 
manager, and Charles E. Huffman, 
superintendent of production, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited 
Kansas City recently on business. 

s 

E. J. Thomas, sales manager of the 
durum products division, State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D., has 
returned to his office in Chicago after 
a western business trip. 

& 

B. H. Pepper, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has been in Florida calling on 
trade connections 


@ 

Logan P. Johnson, central states 
division sales manager, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited in New 
Orleans recently 

& 

J. W. Linden, sales director for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, has been in Kansas City 
on a business trip. 

e 

John L. Locke, president of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is a nom- 
inee for a position on the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S 

e 


P. H. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in New Orleans recently calling on 
the trade. 

2 


P. N. Savory, managing director 
of C. J. Hudson, Inc., Ramsgate, 
Kent, England, was a recent visitor 
at the New York office of The North- 
western Miller. Mr. Savory said that 
his company is one of the few coun- 
try mills still existent in the U.K 
and that this year it is celebrating its 
250th anniversary. Mr. Savory is go- 


ing to South America while 
trip to this continent. 
e 

Ed Kostka, sales manager of Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and 
James L. Scott, sales representative, 
are calling on the trade in the South- 
east this week. 


on his 


® 
Virgil Artman, sales manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is visiting the Arkansas trade. 
He is accompanied by D. C. Hard- 
castle, Shawnee, company represen- 
tative 
a 
Eldon H. Addy, division sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is on a week’s trade trip in 
Missouri. 


Harry Kidder is now associated 
with Samuel Regalbuto, broker and 
distributor of flour and bakery mixes 
in Philadelphia and New York, Mr. 
Regalbuto has announced. Mr. Kid- 
der formerly was associated with the 
F. W. Stock Milling Co. 

& 

H. R. Cramer, vice president and 
general grocery products sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
was host at a recent sales meeting 
of district managers and supervisors 
in the division. 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
is recovering at his home following 
an operation recently. 

* 

Rollie Sease, manager of the Joplin 
Mo., branch of the Kansas Milling 
Co., was a recent visitor at the home 
office of the company in Wichita. 

o 

Ross D. Miller, president of the 
William Freihofer Baking Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., has taken a leave of ab- 
sence to become assistant adminis- 
trator of the industry operations bu- 
reau of the National Production Au- 
thority. 


2g 
C. N. Hiebert, president and gener- 
al manager of the Buhler (Kansas) 





set to Charles E. Riley, the Brolite Co., Chicago, retiring second vice presi- 
dent. At the far right, some of the visitors from Hawaii are shown, complete 
with the leis which they later gave to the ASBE officers. At the left are 
George Sagara and O. T. Edwards, Loves Biscuit & Bread Co., Honolulu, and 
Richard Nashiwa, who operates a bakery at Wailuku on the island of Maui, 
Hawaii. 


AT ASBE CONVENTION—The traditional gifts to departing officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers were awarded at a ceremony during 
the ASBE meeting in Chicago recently. At the left above, past president 
W. F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, presents a clock to Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, retiring president. In the center, past 
president Harold Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., Inglewood, Cal., gives the pen 
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Mill & Elevator Co., was a recent 
visitor at the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade. 


Paul German, comptroller of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, was a 
Buffalo visitor recently. 


R. E. Murrell has been elected vice 
president and named general man- 
ager of the Bon Ton Bakery, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Talbott Denny has 
become president following the re- 
cent death of Ray C. France. Harry 
Teague was named sales manager, 
succeeding Mr. Murrell. 


E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, and 
Mrs. Kennedy visited relatives in 
Longview, Texas, during the Easter 
holidays. 

S 

Miss Ann Tillma and Louis Fred- 
erick Trost, Jr., both of Oklahoma 
City, were married March 23. The 
bride is the daughter of Claude F. 
Tillma, grocery products sales branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
Oklahoma City, and the late Mrs. 
Tillma 

co 

Paul T. Jackson, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn., Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs. Jackson were in San 
Angelo, Texas, for the Easter holi- 
days. They were guests of their son, 
Paul T. Jackson, Jr., and family. 


Walter Boon, El] Reno, retired gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co.; Harry Lungaard, 
president of the Ada (Okla.) Milling 
Co. and president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn.; Carl E. Mallon, man- 
ager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
and Haskell Cudd, manager of the 
Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., were 
recent visitors at the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 

Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from 
visiting the trade in Arkansas. 





IWA Quota 





yntinued from page 11) 
is seen that the peaks of subsidy re- 
quirements would not have been 
reached. Officials of the USDA Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions expressed concern late last year 
when foreign imports lagged and 
forecast that a belated rush would 
complicate shipping and stimulate 
prices of wheat in the U.S., thereby 
adding to the subsidy burden. 

While the subsidized sales under 
the pact are nearly concluded for 
the year ending July 31, 1951, there 
still remains some substantial ex- 
port business yet to be lifted, accord- 
ing to government sources. It is seen 
that the U.K. probably will be com- 
pelled to enter the U.S. market for 
additional wheat supplies ex-subsidy 
before the balance of the Canadian 
quota will be available for export. It 
is doubted here that the U.K. intends 
to draw heavily on its stock position 
at this time, meaning to U.S. officials 
that further U.K. wheat purchases 
from the U.S. are in the cards. 

Other additional wheat export busi- 
ness is forecast when Congress gives 
approval to some form of Indian aid. 
The Indian aid legislation is currently 
held up in a House Rules committee 
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snarl over a demand for concessions 
from India before that chamber will 
approve any grants. Government of- 
ficials agree that possibly some con- 
cessions should be given the USS. 
if the food relief requirements are to 
be made on a grant basis. 

They see an ineptitude in the han- 
dling of the Indian aid legislation by 
the State Department which rushed 
blindly ahead to congressional hear- 
ings without first exploring the atti- 
tude of congressional leaders. Also 
the State Department is accused of 
drinking too deeply of the heady wine 
of success it achieved in its appeal 
for the Yugoslav program and of 
rushing in, perhaps not too accurately 
setting forth the extent and the tim- 
ing of the Indian needs. 

In other circles of the government, 
even as state department officials 
were telling congressional commit- 
tees of the urgency of speedy aid 
or the quantities which had to be 
delivered, better informed students 
of the problem saw a lesser quantity 
of food needed and the timing of the 
need spread over a much longer pe- 
riod than that set forth by state de- 
partment officials. 

Hold Whip Hand 

Congressional critics of the ap- 
proach to the Indian Aid program 
now appear to hold the whip hand 
and probably will be able to demand 
inclusion of some form of conces- 
sions from the Indian government 
before any legislation is passed. 

Another aspect of the State De- 
partment’s ineptness in handling the 
Indian program resulted in the im- 
position of the export control pro- 
gram now in operation at Defense 
Transportation Administration 
through USDA administration. It is 
believed that the state department’s 
haste in regard to India compelled 
the USDA to push through its permit 
control system over private exporters. 


May Want Bigger Quotas 

USDA officials say that there is a 
growing attitude among importers to 
ask the wheat council to increase 
quotas for the remaining two years 
of the agreement. The position of 
the U.S. delegation in this matter 
is not known now, but there is some 
possibility that if higher import quo- 
tas are asked the exporters might 
request an amendment to the pact 
which would put any additional quotas 
on a higher maximum price than 
the existing range. This latter mat- 
ter is purely conjecture on part of 
USDA officials at this time, however. 

When questioned regarding the in- 
troduction of allocation of sales by 
exporters as happened this year 
when the U.S. temporarily suspended 
the subsidy, USDA officials declared 
that exporters are within their rights 
in this position. They pointed out 
that Australia has consistently used 
this device to channel its wheat to 
sterling country areas. 

There seems little doubt now that 
Canada will be permitted to ship the 
balance of its quota to foreign im- 
porters after August 1, 1951, since 
it is clearly seen that physical con- 
ditions acted to prevent delivery 
within the normal period of the pact 
year. 

Week’s Sales Listed 


The USDA announced that during 
the period March 16-22, 1951, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 10,670,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quotas. The sales included 1,746,000 
sacks of flour (3,723,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent) and 6,947,000 bu. wheat. 
Adjusted cumulative sales to March 


22 against 1950-51 quotas are 245,- 
‘ bu. 

The table on page 33 shows by 
countries of destination for 1950-51 
wheat agreement year the cumulative 
sales of U.S. wheat and wheat flour 
which had been confirmed through 
March 22 and sales by other export- 
ers which had been recorded by the 
International Wheat Council through 
March 16. 

The USDA has been advised 
through the wheat council in London 
that Messrs. Abdulaziz and Moham- 
med Al Khorieji have been estab- 
lished as sole purchasers and im- 
porters of wheat and flour on behalf 
of Saudi Arabia under the agree- 
ment. Sales to Saudi Arabia to other 
than the above named buyers will 
not be confirmed as eligible for ex- 
port payment. 

The USDA announced March 19 
that the 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quotas for Austria and Norway had 
been filled. On March 22 it an- 
nounced that the quotas assigned to 
the territories of Malaya and Jamaica 
by the U.K. had been filled. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
STUDY CAKE DECORATING 


CLEVELAND—aAn actual demon- 
stration of cake decorating was a 
feature of the monthly meeting of the 
Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
Northern Ohio here recently. 

Norman Wilton, Wilton School of 
Cake Decorating, Chicago, was in 
charge of the demonstration. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH PRODUCTION MEN 
VISIT U.S. CEREAL PLANTS 


BUFFALO — Sponsored by the 
Marshall Plan and under the leader- 
ship of Joseph G. Chapman, project 
manager for the technical assistance 
branch of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, a group of 16 British 
members of the Dry Grocery Industry 
Group of the Anglo-American Coun- 
cil on Production were visitors at the 
Best Foods Cereal Mill here, and the 
Shredded Wheat plant of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Plant at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., the past week. 

The group is composed of techni- 
cal, management and labor repre- 
sentatives of the British organization. 

They are studying methods of ce- 
real manufacture, packaging as well 
as factory management and labor 
methods of the various cereal and 
flour mills throughout this section of 
the U.S. From Buffalo they will trav- 
el westward stopping first at the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., mill at Spring- 
field, Til. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Lillie K. Brunk Weaver, wife 
of Hershey H. Weaver, president of 
the Rockingham Milling Co., died re- 
cently in Harrisonburg, Va. 


Philip Diercksmeier, 67, weigher for 
the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change 40 years, died recently. Two 
brothers and two sisters, all of Mil- 
waukee, survive. 


Stanley W. Wulff, 47, owner of the 
Wulff Milling Co., St. Charles, Mo., 
and former mill operator at Marthas- 
ville and New Melle, Mo., died at St. 
Charles recently. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Myrtle Zollmann 
Wulff; a son, David Wulff; and two 
sisters, Miss Lydia Wulff and Miss 
Clara Wulff, both of St. Louis. 
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Varied Program 
a Feature of 
Third Bakers Forum 


LOS ANGELES—Virtually every 
phase of the baking industry will be 
covered in the third annual Bakers 
Forum, sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California, April 24-25, at 
the Rodger Young Auditorium. Mem- 
bers of the trade associations of the 
11 western states have been invited. 


Bakers will be welcomed by Robert 
Shipp, Sugar Products Co., president 
of the allied trades. Responses to his 
welcome will be tendered by Herbert 
Schindler, Schindler’s Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, president of the Master Bakers 
Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County, and Emil Selby Orowheat, 
president of the Southern California 
chapter, American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 


Production Ideas 


The first session will be under the 
chairmanship of Ray Ziegler, Westco 
Products. “New Production Ideas” 
will be discussed by Walter Frey, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co.; 
“Impulse Buying” by Paul Smith, 
J. W. Robinson department stores; 
“Competition in the Retail Bakery 
Field” by Walter E. Elieson, assis- 
tant director of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Los Angeles office: 
“Radio and TV for the Retailer” by 
Robert McAndrews, managing direc- 
tor, Southern California Broadcast- 
ers Assn. 


Robert Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., 
will act as chairman of the evening 
session. “Self Service in the Baking 
Industry” will be discussed by Ennis 
Gicker, editor, Western Baker; “Sur- 
vey of Hiring and Training Practices” 
by Larry Sporer, General Mills, Inc. 
Topics included in a seminar on 
“Your Shop” will include a discussion 
of lighting by R. E. Hixson, General 
Electric Co.; color by Richard Sea- 
man, W. P. Fuller Co., and store 
location by Carl Lucas, Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. 

Awards in the bakery competition 
will be presented at the luncheon 
April 25, with Ted Bryant, Globe 
Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
as chairman. Campbell Stewart, Certi- 
fied Grocers, will be the speaker. 


Advertising Stressed 

The afternoon program will be un- 
der the chairmanship of Albert Ev- 
ans, M. E. Bear Co.; George Lauck, 
Lauck’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal., will 
speak on “Promotional Advertising 
and Public Relations.” “The Develop- 
ment of a Formula” will be discussed 
by Frank Monazi, Jr., Standard 
Brands, Inc.; “Direct Advertising” by 
Eric Smith, Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn.; “Advertising in Neighborhood 
Newspapers” by Mort Cresner. 

The last session the evening of April 
25 will be under the chairmanship of 
Ernest Hoelzle, Standard Brands. 
“Refrigeration Potentials” will be dis- 
cussed by Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer’s 
Swiss-French Bakery, Montrose, Cal. 

Leaders of the panel sessions on 
production will be Walter Frey, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, and Frank Monazi 
on “Bread and Sweet Goods;” Oran 
Laymon, Bowie Pies, on “Pies;” Joe 
Enzman, Joe Lowe Corp., on “Dough- 
nuts;” Hans Schoenberger, Pig ‘N’ 
Whistle Corp., on “Icings and Puff 
Pastry;” and R. E. Hale, General 
Mills, on “Cakes and Cookies.” 
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EMPLOYEES FLUNK QUESTION OF FIRM’S PROFITS 


Businessmen, increasingly con- 
cerned about telling the story of 
private enterprise to the American 
people, might take this tip from re- 
sults of an attitude study conducted 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
among its employees: 

Begin at home. 

The survey results, as reported in 
recent issues of the firm's magazine, 
Pillsbury People, disclosed that the 
majority of employees thought they 
were well informed about the com- 
pany, but that only one out of 100 
knew the ratio of profit to sales. 

Asked what they thought was the 
net profit in each dollar of sales last 
year, the employees jotted down an- 
swers that ranged higher than 30¢. 
Only 1% hit the right figure by an- 
swering less than l¢. The correct 
answer, explained the company, 
was %¢. 

Six per cent of employees said 
they thought profits were more than 
30¢ on a dollar of sales, and 27% 
thought they were more than 6¢. 
Forty two per cent said they had 
no idea of how much profits were. 

The survey, described at the an- 
nual meeting by Bradshaw Mintener, 
vice president, as “nothing more or 
less than management stopping, look- 
ing at and listening to the rest of 
the people in the company,” uncov- 
ered employee attitudes on such sub- 
jects as pay, promotions, pensions, sat- 
isfaction with jobs, morale and treat- 
ment by management. 

Listed as top sources from which 
the employees like to receive inform- 
ation about the company were the 
firm’s magazine, direct mail to the 
home, talks by supervisors and group 
meetings. Enclosures in pay envel- 
opes rated only 10%, the bulletin 
board 21%. 

Forty per cent said they wanted 
to know more about the retirement 
annuity plan, and 24% said they 
would like more information about 
group hospitalization. The amount of 
work assigned was “reasonable,” 
86% noted. 

Only 4% believed the firm cares 
less about welfare of employees than 
do “most other companies,” and 85% 
said the top management usually or 
practically always was fair with em- 
ployees. 

Ninety percent thought they were 
getting a square deal from the com- 
pany, 94% were proud io be working 
there; 87% liked their jobs fairly 
well or very much. 

On the list of “things about your 
job which you definitely do not like,” 
pay was checked by 24% and chances 
of getting ahead by 22%. Asked 
which two things about their jobs 
they liked the best, 44% said the job 
itself, 31% noted the kind of people 
they worked with, 29% liked the se- 
curity and 23% listed the pay. 

More than 80% said they felt free 
to go to supervisors when problems 
arise on the job, and more than 90% 


NEW MEXICO ENRICHMENT 
BILL VETOED 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Gov. Edwin L. 
Mechem has vetoed a bill passed by 
the New Mexico legislature which 
would have set mineral and vitamin 
content of flour used by bakeries in 
baking bread. 


reported that, in such instances, they 
received good help. 

Employees felt it was easy to ar- 
range talks with supervisors and 
that they were free to speak up about 
complaints. More than 70% thought 
their supervisors had “a sincere and 
friendly interest in personal welfare 
and problems.” 

To the question of whether favorit- 
ism was shown, 13% answered a 
great deal, 39% said some and 46% 
said none. Criticism in most in- 
stances was given in a friendly and 
helpful way, most employees thought. 
Seventy percent said they did not 
have too many bosses. 

Other survey questions were slant- 
ed toward bringing out employees at- 
titudes on how the company rates 
with other firms. More than 80% said 
it was better than average or one of 
the very best, and 82% said there 
were very few others or none at all 
for which they would rather work at 
the same pay. 

Most said that their jobs were de- 
scribed fairly and honestly.when they 
were employed, and 73% felt they re- 
ceived enough training at the start 
to “learn the work properly and 
quickly.” Sixty-three per cent said 
they got that early training and help 
from other emloyees. 

Fifty-two per cent said the com- 
pany “has a pretty good idea” and 
23% thought “it knows very well” 
which employees are best qualified 
for better jobs. Asked how often the 
best qualified person moves up when 
a better job is vacant, 10% said rare- 
ly, 19% sometimes, 25% usually, 28% 
almost always and 14% always. 

Results of the survey will be used 


for more than to satisfy curiosity. 
Mr. Mintener reported at the annual 
meeting that “Our intent is to meas- 
ure everything we do employee rela- 
tions-wise against these attitude 
study findings.” 

According to the company’s maga- 
zine, questions about the pension plan 
have resulted in preparation of a new 
booklet. Department and _ division 
heads have studied the employee com- 
ments and recommendations, and ac- 
tion will be taken wherever possible, 
the magazine reported. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. JEWELL & SON 
NAMES R. N. KIVETT 

KANSAS CITY—Robert N. Kivett, 
formerly of St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
named head of the millfeed and feed 
ingredient department of L. R. Jew- 
ell & Son, Kansas City, James L. 
Jewell, head of the company, has an- 
nounced. During the past five years 
Mr. Kivett was purchasing agent and 
later was in the grain and jobbing 
division of Dannen Mills, Inc., St. 
Joseph. Prior to that time for 17 
years he was associated with Swift 
& Co. 

Mr. Kivett succeeds Mrs. Carrie B. 
McKay, who has resigned to marry 
H. T. Schaeffer, treasurer, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, April 
4. The new Jewell departmental head 
will assume his new duties April 1. 
He will specialize in buying and sell- 
ing millfeed, but will handle other 
feed ingredients as well. 

Currently he is president of the St. 
Joseph Feed, Seed & Grain Club and 
will continue in that capacity until 
the election of new officers in May. 





No Quick Action Seen on Price 
Problems Affecting Feed Trade 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Office of Price Stabilization report 


that there is little possibility that 
any price regulations affecting the 
feed industry will be issued within 
the next week and a half at least. 

This includes a fish meal order 
which has been drafted but for which 
price levels have not been calculated. 

Reasons for the delay are several. 
The first reason is the absence of a 
head of the feed section. Dinsmore 
Worthing of the Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston, is scheduled to take over the 
position, which was held until re- 
cently by Lloyd Riford, head of the 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. But 
until Mr. Worthing reports for duty 
here—probably not sooner than 10 
days from now—the feed section will 
be without top direction. 

Another principal reason for delay 
in action on orders affecting the feed 
industry is that many pressing prob- 
lems require front office action at the 
OPS legal division. 

For example, the millfeed problem 
is complicated by legal provisions for 
price ceilings on wheat and wheat 
flour. Wheat is still selling well below 
the legal minimum ceiling. And OPS 
officials say they cannot set millfeed 
ceilings until wheat hits parity and 
flour ceilings are set. Officials doubt 
their legal right to act under present 
conditions 

A fish meal and soluble industry 
advisory committee of OPS pressed 


government officials to issue a speci- 
fic price ceiling order for their com- 
modities. The industry needs a speci- 
fic regulation primarily to relieve its 
members of dislocations caused by 
the provision of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation which finds the pro- 
ducers with a variety of price ceil- 
ings in the base period. 

In addition, ceiling price levels for 
the commodity must be known be- 
fore the industry undertakes nego- 
tiations with labor organizations be- 
fore the 1951 fishing season starts. 

A regulation has been prepared 
with all details set forth except the 
matter of specific prices for the prod- 
ucts. However, it is improbable that 
this order can be issued soon, even 
with officials pushing the order 
through OPS channels. 

Another part of the feed industry 
which is under complications is the 
alfalfa and alfalfa meal industry. Ac- 
tual and potential prices of alfalfa 
appear relatively to be considerably 
lower than prices of other crops 
which compete with alfalfa for acre- 
age. In California it is reported that 
the high cotton price ceiling is caus- 
ing farmers to switch or rent land 
for cotton production to the disad- 
vantage of alfalfa production. If al- 
falfa is to get producer recognition, 
it is seen that an incentive price ceil- 
ing level may be necessary to get 
the needed acreage. 

The meat scrap industry is also 
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awaiting some clarification of its sta- 
tus as an agricultural commodity. 
Meat scrap processors find them- 
selves with as many as 16 different 
ceiling prices to customers. 

As with wheat, flour and millfeeds, 
there is little possibility for any ac- 
tion on meat scraps and tankage 
until there is a specific price ceiling 
set on processed cuts of live animals. 


Mineral Feeds Not Exempt 

Another misconception develops in 
the mineral feed end of the feed in- 
dustry. Mineral feeds were not in- 
cluded in manufactured feeds under 
Supplement 7 of the GCPR. This 
has led many to believe that mineral 
feeds are exempt from price control. 
This is not the case. It must be under- 
stood that Supplement 7 is connected 
with the GCPR. Although mineral 
feeds are exempt from the provisions 
of Supplement 7, they are still under 
price control within the terms of the 
GCPR, which freezes that industry to 
margins and ceiling prices available 
in the base period of Dec. 19-Jan. 25, 
1951. The exemption of mineral feeds 
under provisions of Supplement 7 to 
the GCPR does not stand alone. That 
supplement is part of the GCPR. 


Sales as Basis 

OPS officials say that an amend- 
ment to the GCPR is in the works to 
permit sales as well as deliveries as 
a basis for price ceilings under sec- 
tion 3 of the GCPR, but this relaxa- 
tion will not release such processors 
as the fish meal, meat scraps, and 
alfalfa meal industries from the 
problems which face them. 

There is no immediate answer to 
problems facing the feed industry 
now. Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., has been here and done his 
best to ease conditions. 

OPS is swamped. 

Officials are doing better 
is seen publicly at this time. 


than 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 

BUFFALO —The Buffalo Retail 
Bekers Assn. held its March meeting 
at the McDoel Restaurant recently. 
The business meeting was at 4:30 
p.m., followed by a dinner and enter- 
tainment. Two interesting films were 
shown relating to production and sales 
in the baking industry. 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERIE MASTER BAKERS 
REACTIVATE ASSOCIATION 


ERIE, PA.—The Erie Master Bak- 
ers’ Guild was reactivated at a re- 
cent meeting in Mader’s Bakery. 

James Hill, proprietor of the Cake 
Box Bakery, was elected president, 
and James Severance was named sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Hill said’ the 
reactivated association will launch a 
promotional campaign to stimulate 
increased interest in baked goods. 
The program will seek to convince 
housewives it is more economical to 
buy baked goods than bake them at 
home. 


KELLYS ADD A KELLY 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kelly family of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, has a new 
Irishman in its midst—and he was 
born March 17, St. Patrick’s Day. 
He is Michael Alexander Kelly, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Kelly. The 
father is district sales manager of 
the milling company. 


‘ 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: Except for some sub- 
stantial export business with Brazil, 
last week’s flour sales record in the 
Southwest would have been one of 
the poorest of the crop year. Domes- 
tic business with the bakery and 
family flour trade averaged only 
about 10@15% of five-day capacity 
for mills in the area, but the Bra- 
zilian business boosted the average 
sales percentage for the week to 31%, 
compared with 26% the preceding 
week and 71% a year ago. Export 
sales covered approximately two 
thirds of the week’s sales volume in 
the Southwest. 

Outside of one or two 5,000-sack 
orders about the only domestic busi- 
ness to speak of was some priced 
date of shipment. Trading activity 
was so quiet that some mills went 
for a day or more at a time without 
selling a sack of flour. 

Family flour business was quiet as 
well. Only an occasional car was re- 
ported to have been sold. The clears 
market was steady, but demand was 
very slow. Holding prices up last 
week were the very limited offerings. 

Export workings were negligible 
last week. One sale of close to 150,- 
000 sacks was reported to have been 
made in Brazil by a southwestern 
milling firm. Otherwise, there was 
practically no demand from either 
Latin America or Europe. 

Directions on bakery flour slowed 
down last week, and export directions 
were being cleaned up. Thus running 
time was reduced on the average of 
one day in the area, and mills operat- 
ed about four to four and a half days. 
Kansas City mills produced an 
amount equal to 91% of a five-day 
week capacity, compared with 106% 
in the preceding week and 78% a 
year ago 

Quotations March 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.45@7.45, first clears 
$5@5.15, second clears $4.85@4.90, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.40@4.80; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.40, 
straight $5.65@5.75, cake flour $6.45 
@6.75. 

Three mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow, 5 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Demand was 
very dull, sales of all types averag- 
ing less than 15%, compared with 
32% the preceding week. Shipping 
directions were slow to fair. Prices 
March 22 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
100% and averaged 26%, compared 
with 38% the previous week and 30% 
a year ago. Bakers took 78% of book- 
ings and the family trade 22%. Oper- 
ations averaged 73%, compared with 
78% a week earlier and 68% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ 
lower. Quotations, delivered Oklaho- 
ma points, March 24: carlots, family 
short patent $6.40@7.45, standard 


patent $6.15@7.15; bakers unenriched 
short patent $6@6.15, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6, straight grade $5.80G 
5.95; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week, with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than in the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were lagging. 

Hutchinson: Flour’ business _ in 
Hutchinson last week was extremely 
quiet. Slightly lower prices failed to 
prove any attraction to buyers, who 
were adopting an attitude of caution. 
A few sales in small lots were made. 
Shipping directions slipped to such 
an extent that mills were operating 
at scarcely 50% of capacity. Flour 
prices dropped 5¢ early in the week 
and failed to rally. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: family patent $6.20G 
6.30; bakers patent $5.40@5.50; 
standard $5.30@5.40. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
very dull, sales being 20-25% of ca- 
pacity, and limited to domestic out- 
lets, except for a little West Indies 
business. Running time averaged 
about three days. Prices were about 
25¢ lower on family flour and 15¢ 
off on bakers and clears. Quotations 
March 24: family extra high patent 
$6.90@7.30, high patent $6.60@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6@G 
6.20; first clears, unenriched, $5.35@ 
5.50, delivered Texas common points. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales dropped 
to the lowest point of the crop year 
last week, averaging only 13% of 
five-day capacity for spring wheat 


mills. The volume the previous week 
was 24% and a year ago 28% of 
capacity. 

Buyers showed little confidence in 
current prices, preferring to order 
flour out against previously-made 
contracts and await new price de- 
velopments. Shipping directions con- 
tinued to arrive in fairly geod vol- 
ume last week, with shipments from 
mills averaging 78% of capacity. 

Flour quotations have been quite 
stable, with no changes in some types 
made since March 16. The entire list 
March 26 was identical with that of 
a week earlier. 

Family flour business was slow, 
also, and prices remained unchanged. 

Reports from the baking industry 
indicate that sales of bread and 
sweet goods have fallen below ex- 
pectations. As a result, bookings for 
flour made earlier may carry bakers 
for a longer period of time than they 
had anticipated. 

Production of flour last week av- 
eraged 89% of five-day capacity at 
Minneapolis, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 73% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, op- 
erations averaged 77% of capacity, 
compared with 80% a week earlier 
and 73% a year ago. 

Quotations March 26: Standard 
patent $6@6.15, short patent $6.10G 
6.35, high gluten $6.40@6.80, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.80 
@6.50, whole wheat $5.80@6.25. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Most in- 
terior mills reported sales slow, al- 
though others had fair business and 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries 
United States* 


Importing 
countries 


Guaranteed 


purch,., bu. Wheat Flour 








Austria 10,440 ° 
Belgium ae 10,534 27 
Bolivia ....... 919 1,111 
Brazil 5,198 1,042 
Ceylon . - 6, eeu 

Costa Rica .... 1,213 102 282 
Cub ..ceceece 7,422 50 2,659 
Denmark 1,617 1,332 356 
Dom. Republic 876 4 299 
Ecuador ...... 666 
he er 

El Salvador ... 350 
Germany . . 793 
Greeee ©... cece 

Guatemala 517 
Haiti ...ccsese 225 
Honduras 52 
Iceland ....... 

India 

Indonesia 1,292 
Ireland 

Israel .... 785 
Italy 661 
Lebanon 1,199 
Liberia 10 
Mexico oes 

Netherlands ... 944 
New Zealand . 

Nicaragua ee 196 
Norway .... 15 2,614 
Panama ° 217 
Peru. . > 15 142 
Philippines 7 a 3,527 
Portugal ee 5,626 3,896 743 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 37 688 
Spain ........ 4,373 2,992 32 
Sweden ....... 2,756 896 oeee 
Switzerland . 6,430 4,442 

Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 : 

A ee a 177,068 22,212 1,933 
Venezuela 24 15 1,888 





Total 214,706 31,25 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Ae ‘ 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through March 22, 1951 


Total sales, 1,000 bu - = 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet 
10,440 ° 580 
10,561 3 . 





. <ite 





6.614 
673 
4,722 
80 
‘ 622 
10,543 
boone 80 
1,400 2 441 
a 336 
bane mt 837 iieore 
24 
21 
11,200 
63 
4,689 
1,648 184 
14,712 
261 551 
19 
1,904 «B38 
4,538 
"1,120 
“902 
17 
154 
° 367 
1,232 esee 
24,145 37,343 
1,903 ° 
245,956 86,078 3,793 
248,164 88,700 4,089 
2,208 2,622 296 





tSales recorded by the Wheat Council through March 16, 1951. 








one said demand was good. Shipping 
directions were fair to good, with the 
boxcar shortage still hampering pro- 
duction at most plants. Production 
last week averaged 71% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 72% the pre- 
vious week and 73% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour trade reached an all- 
time low last week, with virtually no 
sales being made. The few sales that 
were made were almost too inconse- 
quential to report. One mill reported 
that it had been made ridiculous of- 
fers for its flour, with buyers offer- 
ing prices 30¢ under the market price. 

Some mills report that the boxcar 
shortage seems to be easing up, and 
others are still having a great deal 
of trouble getting cars to make ship- 
ments. 

Family flour was the slowest it has 
been in several weeks, probably due 
to the holiday season. Very few sales 
were made. Directions were only fair. 

Quotations March 24: spring top 
patent $6.22@6.42, standard $6.17@ 
6.32, first clear $5.98@6.28, family 
flour $7.80; hard winter short $5.88 
@5.95, 95% patent $5.83@5.85, first 
clear $5.52, soft winter short $7.27, 
standard $7.02, clear $5.77. 

St. Louis: Local mills report busi- 
ness has been very quiet, with prac- 
tically no interest being shown by the 
trade. Shipping directions remain ex- 
cellent with the demand for all 
types of clears very heavy. 

Hard, soft and spring wheat mills 
elsewhere in the area report very 
dull business throughout the past 
week. No large volume and only small 
orders from a widely scattered area 
prevailed. Mills also complain of very 
slow shipping directions, and in some 
cases they have curtailed operations 
considerably. Prices of high grades 
are about 10¢ sack under a week 
ago. Clears and low grades have been 
in fair demand, sufficient only to keep 
up with mill supply. Prices range 
from 5@10¢ sack lower on both clears 
and low grades. 

Quotations March 22: In 100-lb. 
cotton sacks: Family top soft pat- 
ent $6.80, ordinary $5.95, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.90; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70, cake $6.70, 
pastry $5.75, soft straights $5.85, 
clears $5.65, hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.60, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.30, standard $6.20, clear $6.10, 
low protein clears $5.40. 


Buffalo: Very little demand was 
noted last week from either the chain 
buyer or the small area baker. While 
chains were reported to have at least 
a two months’ supply of flour on mill 
books, the smaller baker was work- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Flour production in this area was 
spotty, with mills dragging along on 
a production schedule that barely 
made 40 hours running time. The box- 
car situation, while tight, is not the 
serious impediment it was several 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end fiour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago 
-@7.8 


Spring family e.< 
6.22@6.4 


Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard . 
Spring first clear .... 5.98 
Hard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard vate 
Hard winter first clear .. 
Soft winter family ° 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark .... mae 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


5.88@5 
5.83 


6.50@6.5 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short es 
Hard winter standard 


Gemetiy «cis 
high gluten 
short : . . 
5.50 @ 6.66 
5.40 @6.6¢ 


5.20 @ 6.34 


Soft winter family ..... ; A eR 
5.90 @6.25 


Soft 
Soft 


winter straight 
winter standard 

Rye flour, white 

Me Boer, Gar o.cccsceee 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ++. @7.40 §...@. 
Bluestem eesece 
Bakery grades ... 
Pastry 


8 
++ OE.64 ...@ «5. 8 
-@6.73 ...@... 
-@6.46 ...@... 8 


Ontario soft 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. « 


6.17@ 6.32 


New York 
$ @.. 


7.05 @7.15 


6.40@6.50 6.35 


° WD acs 
6.84@6.94 


Spring 


Mpls Kans. City St. Louis 
) $6.45@7.55 § a $ a 
2 ++-@ --@ @... 
6.40@6.80 a a 
“46.30 
@6.20 
@6.10 


Buffalo 
$7.95 @8.00 
7.10@7.15 
6.60@6.70 
6.50@6.60 
6.40@6.50 
--@. 
a: -~-@... 
6.25@6.35 
6.00 @6.05 
@. 
6.35@6.45 


§.00@5.15 


7.10@7.40 
@ 


6.60@6.70 
5.95@6.00 
5.00 @5.25 
7.05 @7.10 


5.35 @5.55 

4.35@4.: 
1 6.30@6 

Phila. 
$7.80@8 
7.00@7 
6.60@6.70 
) 6.50@6.60 
) 6.40@6.50 
5@6.45 
256.35 


burgh Atlanta 
@8.00 $ ‘a 


) 6 


‘ @. 90@5 G : 
§.95@6.00 5.95 6.05 Pe @. ‘ a 


4.68@5.35 @. 
@6.86 ...@... 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
-@11.20 $10.95@11.55 
-@10.70 10.45@11.05 

@ 9.60 ee eee 
@12.70 -.--@ 
winters 9.75 @10.25 a 


pring 
pring 


top patent $ 
second patent 
first clear 

pring exports§ 


ottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in 1 


WHEAT 
———Chicago 


Minneapolis 
May July 
March 236% 236% 
March : 238 

March 21 

March 22 

March 23 

March 2 


Chicago 
May July 
Mar. 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 22. 
Mar. 23. 
Mar. 2 


183% 226 21 


Winnipeg 


HOLIDAY 
178% 


eading markets, in cents per bushel: 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 
487 487 
487 487 
483 486 
483% 485 


Kansas City 
May July 8 


483 
—_—_——_OATs— 

Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July Ma May May July 
77% 95% 934 84% 81% 
85% 82% 
178% 97% 94 85% 82% 
79% 95% 94% 86 82% 
94 85 82 


485 


98% 944 


4 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarize 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 


Chicago 
Spring bran ‘ @ 56.00 
Hard winter bran @. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


61.00 @ 62.00 
62.50 @63.00 

Buffalo 
Spring bran . $59.00@ 60.00 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.f 
Red dog 


64.00 @ 65.00 ee @ 
Spring bran 
Toronto Passe 
{Winnipeg : @54.00 
*Brown shorts. {Ft. Williar 


@ 62.00 


tGray shorts. 


Minneapolis 
é @54.0 


a 

. a 
60.00 @ 61.00 @57.0 
@ 59.00 
a 60.00 


Philadely 
> i 


64.00 @ 65.50 a 70.00 


d from 
100-1 


the market re 


sacks, f.0.b 


are based on car 
ated points: 
Ft. Worth 
$ @ 
a 
@ 58.00 


Kans 


@ 
@63.00 
a 


yhia Atlanta 


59.00@60.00 P @ 65.00 


Middlings 
@ 68.00 
260.00 


n basis 





weeks ago. Mills are reporting that 
shipping directions are good. 

Quotations: Spring family $7.95@8, 
high gluten $7.10@7.15, standard 
$6.50@6.60, short patents $6.60@6.70, 
first clears $6.40@6.50; hard winter 
standards $6.25@6.35, first clears $6 
@6.05; soft winter straights $6.15@ 
6.25, first clears $6.60@6.70, patents 
$6.35 @6.45. 

New York: One of the dullest 
weeks on record reflected a complete 
lack of interest by buyers of all types. 
New business fell even below the 
“scattered car” class into the “sacks 
to fill out a car” category in many 
offices. Both bakers and jobbers were 
entirely content to draw on previous 
bookings, with apparently no inten- 
tion of making further commitments 
until these are decreased or outside 
events influence them. 

The crowded condition of terminals 
showed ample supplies, and the slow 
business that many bakers reported 
indicated that these would last be- 
yond original expectations. The gen- 
eral slowdown reported in all retail 


channels during the telecasts of the 
crime investigation was shown in 
both bread and sweet goods purchases 
in both chain and smaller shops, 
but it was hoped that Easter would 
boost all food consumption. 

The export market was very quiet 
with very little demand from Eu- 
rope and only slight business to 
Brazil. Flour prices were unchanged. 

Quotations March 22: spring high 
glutens $7.05@7.15, standard patents 
$6.50 @6.60, clears $6.40@6.60; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $6.90@7.70, 
straights $5.90@6.25. 

Boston: Flour prices were relative- 
ly unchanged in the Boston market 
last week as the general trade expe- 
rienced another week of near apathy. 
Buying generally was hand-to-mouth. 
Springs held unchanged for the week. 
Hard winters sold off about 10¢ early 
in the week but recovered half of 
the decline at the close. Soft wheat 
flours were irregular with changes 
generally confined to a narrowing of 


existing price ranges. Changes in this 
group ranged from 5¢ lower to 10¢ 
higher, with losses in the majority. 

Dealers reported that trading was 
at a near standstill in nearly all 
segments of the trade. The larger 
buyers appeared to take the position 
of sitting out the present uncertainty 
and just keeping their inventories at 
a conservative level. The smaller 
bakers continued to report a steady 
decline in consumer buying, with a 
definite resistance in sweet goods 
lines. One really potent factor in the 
general trade resistance was the near 
universal trade advices from the in- 
fluential services which sounded a 
note of extreme caution. The daily 
fluctuation of the cash wheat prices 
which were generally on the upside 
also failed to stimulate any trading 
interest. 

Quotations March 24: Spring short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.52@ 
6.62, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.47@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22G 
6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.82@ 
7.07, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27, high ratio $6.92@7.72; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: A number of recent 
developments upon which bakers are 
placing bearish interpretations have 
combined to extend the lack of buy- 
ing interest in flour, so that an over- 
all dullness is the principal charac- 
teristic of the local market at the 
moment. This has furthered an easy 
undertone in the general structure. 

Bearishness in the thinking of the 
bakery trade was attributed to the 
easy tone prevalent in wheat and 
the sluggishness of recent recovery 
attempts in the futures market, plus 
the better tenor of war news from 
Korea and advices from the Grain 
Belt of an improved crop outlook. 

The majority of bakers are con- 
vinced they should be in no rush to 
buy, even though flour values have 
declined to the levels customers had 
indicated would interest them only a 
few weeks back. They feel the wiser 
procedure now is to sit tight and see 
what happens, a decision based upon 
the knowledge that stocks on hand 
are ample for nearby requirements. 
Supplies are lasting longer than any- 
one expected because of the protract- 
ed lag in retail sales, and early re- 
ports indicate that Easter promotion 
items failed to provide the usual shot- 
in-the-arm. 

Quotations March 24: Spring fam- 
ily $7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.15, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
patent $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.40@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter standard $4.90@5.20. 


Pittsburgh: Flour demand last week 
remained dull, with no substantial 
business reported. Interest in quota- 
tions was lacking. Price change down- 
ward failed to interest buyers. 

Bakers reported good sales of Eas- 
ter merchandise but below other sea- 
sons. Both bakers and flour men are 
deeply concerned over this falling off 
in business. 

Sales of pastry and cake flours were 
slow last week. Family sales were 
down. Directions were “fair to good.” 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
March 24: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $5.92@6.33, medium pat- 
ent $6@6.38, short patent $6.07@ 
6.53; spring standard patent $6.47@ 
6.67, medium patent $6.52@6.70, short 
patent $6.57@6.72; clears $6.47 @6.73; 
high gluten $7.02@7.21; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.96@8, 
brands $6.07@7.56; pastry and cake 
flours $5.85@7.50; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.40@6.42. 


other 
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South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
extremely quiet last week, with only 
occasional carlots for prompt ship- 
ment to cover replacement and some 
30-day shipment business. Buyers 
showed more interest in larger pur- 
chases, but discrepancies between 
their price ideas and those of the 
mills did nothing to stimulate sales. 

Hard winters, particularly from 
Kansas, continued to command most 
of the bookings, with northern springs 
exceptionally quiet and only a few 
limited amounts being worked. Sales 
from northwestern mills are poor. 
Soft winters from Missouri and Il- 
linois are likewise in poor demand 
as both cracker and cookie bakers 
are well booked and show no inter- 
est in replacement or future bookings. 

Cake flour sales showed a slight 
increase preparatory to the Easter 
business. Most of the bakers of the 
larger type cakes are still well pro- 
tected by contracts ahead. Bakers 
and jobbers were most active in the 
extremely quiet market. 

Shipping directions showed a de- 
cided falling off as against the two 
preceding weeks. Stocks on hand are 
well maintained to very heavy. Ex- 
port flour inquiries were somewhat 
more numerous from Europe and the 
Latin American countries. Good-sized 
lots were inquired for by Brazil and 
one good round lot was reported sold. 
European offers were generally under 
prices acceptable to mills. 

Quotations, New Orleans, carlots, 
delivered, packed in 100-lb. multiwall 
paper bags: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@ 
5.85, first clear $5.20@5.40; spring 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.60, 
standard $6.15@6.40, first clear $6.25 
@6.50, high gluten $6.60@6.85; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.50, 
straight $5.75@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.20, high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry 
$6.35@6.50; basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Some slowdown in milling 
activity was in evidence last week as 
the army asked for deferments on 
shipments already booked and indi- 
cated that it will not be such an ag- 
gressive buyer in the near future. 

Domestic business slowed down a 
bit also. Bakers looked at the saggy 
grain market, new crops not too far 
away, and an improved military situ- 
ation in Korea, and they decided that 
their present stocks would do for 
the time being. Flour prices were un- 
changed, but millers indicated at the 
end of the week they would be re- 
vised downward within a day or so. 
Family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.64, 
bakery $6.73, pastry $6.46. 

Portland: Flour bookings last week 
sagged, both in export and domestic 
lines. Prices were easy, with no in- 
ducement to buy. Millers are scour- 
ing the domestic field looking for 
business, but in the aggregate volume 
is limited. 

Exports have been confined largely 
to a backlog of army bookings. How- 
ever, it was reported at the end of 
the week that Turkey was in the 
market for a full cargo of flour for 
April shipment, with over-the-week- 
end requests for offers from mills in 
this area. Broad business is lacking, 
and this is reflected in curtailed mill- 
ing operations. 

Quotations: High gluten $6.95, all 
Montana $6.77, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.69, bluestem bakers $6.66, 
cake $7.46, pastry $6.64, whole wheat 
100% $6.32, graham $5.95, cracked 
wheat $6.06. 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Few export of- 
fers are being accepted by the mills 
due to the prevailing difficulties fac- 
ing the trade, particularly in respect 
of the shortage of good millable 
wheat. Most mills are fully booked 
until the end of June, but the mill- 
ing capacity is less than normal due 
to the run of lower grade wheat the 
millers are compelled to use. 

This particular difficulty will be- 
come more acute because it is ex- 
pected that a certain quantity of 
toughs will be brought down from the 
lakehead at the reopening of naviga- 
tion. The farmers, in order to safe- 
guard their stocks, shipped these 
grades to the terminals during the 
late fall and winter months and they 
will have to be cleared before the 
better grades, which it is believed the 
farmers are holding, are shipped to 
the terminals. 

The Germans have received their 
government's permission to buy 5,000 
tons of flour within the International 
Wheat Agreement and the mills have 
been asked to submit offers. The 
original amount the Germans were 
expected to buy was in the region of 
20,000 tons but, since they wished 
to do business outside IWA, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, in accordance 
with recent policy, was unable to 
indicate its approval. 

Domestic consumption has shown 
a pronounced slide, the dip being as 
much as 30° in some areas. 

Quotations March 22: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to the U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.70 per 280- 
lb. to the end of March, $13.90 per 
280-lb. to end of April, $13.30 per 
280 lb. to end of June. 

The ‘export market for winter 
wheat flour continues at a low level 
due to the prices which are higher 
than those of Canadian spring wheat 
flours and American flours. Quota- 
tions March 22: $9.75@10.25 bbl. sec- 
ond jutes, Montreal; export, $5.60 
per 100-lb. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax 

Recent market activity in Ontario 
winter wheat was attributed to the 
entry of Turkey into the market. 
While there is a considerable amount 
of winter wheat coming off the farms, 
a large proportion of it is sprouted 
and not suitable for export. Quota- 
tions March 22: $2.25@2.40 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export field for 
Canadian flour out of this port con- 
tinued in the doldrums last week, 
although there were prospects of 
some new business shortly. The chief 
Canadian flour outlet from here, the 
Philippines, has placed its require- 
ments for April-May shipment, and 
no new quota business is expected un- 
til late in April for the June position. 

Canadian exporters continue to re- 
ceive a substantial number of in- 
quiries from various points in the 
Far East, including Batavia, Singa- 
pore and Japan, but millers are find- 
ing it difficult to secure the per- 
mits for the Class 2 wheat from the 
board for conversion. This position 
is expected to continue pretty well 
into the end of the ¢rop year due to 
the low Canadian supplies. 

On the other hand, some further 
allocations of IWA wheat may mean 
additional flour orders from the Far 
East. One of these buyers is expected 
to be Hong Kong, which has been 
receiving very limited Canadian flour 
supplies for some time now. 

In many cases where Canadian 
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mills are receiving orders which do 
not come under the IWA and they 
are unable to get the conversion per- 
mits from the wheat board, the busi- 
ness is reported to be going mainly 
to American mills grinding Montana 
wheat. : 

The domestic trade remains quiet 
with prices steady. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents in 98's cottons $11; bakers pat- 
ents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.50. 


Winnipeg: Flour business worked 
from Canadian mills last week to- 
taled approximately 69,700 bbl. Of 
this amount only 12,600 bbl. were in 
the form of Class 2 sales and were 
sold to the Belgian Congo and Co- 
lombia. The remaining 57,100 bbl. 
were destined for IWA countries, in- 
cluding Jamaica, Venezuela and Costa 
Rica. Domestic trade continued on a 
moderately good scale, and mills were 
operating close to capacity on busi- 
ness for both export and domestic 
account. Quotations March 24: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.95@11.55; second pat- 
ents $10.45@11.05; second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market advanced 
about $1.50 ton as demand improved 
toward the end of last week. At the 
same time offerings were reduced be- 
cause of production declines and the 
boxcar shortag@, with middlings sup- 
plies tight. Mills reported fair inter- 
est at prices below current levels. 
Quotations: bran $54, standard midds. 
$57, flour midds. $59, red dog $60. 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $53@54, standard 
bran $52.50@53.50, standard midds. 
$55@56, flour midds. $56@57, mixed 
feeds $55@56, red dog $58@59. 


Kansas City: The market was 
strong since flour mill operations 
were lighter. This situation arose at 
a time when a normal spring pick- 
up in demand for offal was develop- 
ing. Millfeed demand was centered 
mainly in the local area as eastern 
demand continued rather hesitant. 
Offerings were limited. Quotations 
March 26: Bran $51.50@52.25, shorts 
$58.25 @59. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with shorts in strong- 
er demand than bran. Offerings were 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 22: Bran $50.50, shorts 
$57. Bran advanced 75¢@$1 ton and 
shorts $1.25@1.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations March 24: 
bran $58, gray shorts $63, delivered 
Texas common points, 50¢@$1 higher 
on both, compared with the week 
previous. Demand was good and of- 
ferings were readily absorbed. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 
higher on bran and $1.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $52.50@53.50, mill run $55.80@ 
56.80, shorts $59@60; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
outstripped all available supplies last 
week, coming from all classes of buy- 
ers. Bran was up 75¢ ton over the 
previous week while shorts were up 
$1.75. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $50@50.50, shorts $57@57.50. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1.25 higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were tight. Quo- 


tations, basis Kansas City: bran $50@ 
50.50, gray shorts $56.50 @57. 


Chicago: Demand is fairly good, 
and supplies are adequate. Quota- 
tions: Bran $56, standard midds. $60 
@61, flour midds. $61@62, red dog 
$62.50@63. 


St. Louis: Bran $54.50, shorts $60@ 
60.25, spot delivered St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. There has been a better 
demand for millfeed but offerings 
have been light. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeed in 
the Northeast last week showed lit- 
tle, if any, change. Mixers took about 
the usual amount, but country de- 
mand was poor. Custom grinding 
mills in the country areas look for a 
slackening off of demand for their 
services. Farmers’ supplies of grains 
are being rapidly depleted. Quotations 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. Standard bran $59@60, stand- 
ard midds. $59@60, flour midds. $64 
@65, red dog $64@65.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds registered an- 
other week of dull sales. Feed for 
poultry was a good seller, but cattle 
feeds were slow. Pastures in many 
parts of this area are good. Pur- 
chases made by wholesalers were 
largely for spot deliveries. Offerings 
are plentiful but deliveries from some 
sections were slow. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $61.70@ 
62.75, standard midds. $64.75@66.20, 
flour midds. $65.70@67.70, red dog 
$67.20 @69.20. 

Philadelphia: The expected reju- 
venation in demand for millfeed has 
not yet developed here, and the local 
market remains quiet. Buyers are 
holding off in the hope of a further 
reduction in price, taking only the 
small amounts necessary to meet 
present requirements, The supply sit- 
uation remains good. The March 24 
list of quotations is unchanged from 
the previous week: Bran $64, stand- 
ard midds. $65, red dog $70. 

Boston: Millfeeds experienced a 
sharp rise in demand in the closing 
days of last week. Early in the week 
most lines were generally lower with 
little or no trading interest. Quota- 
tions March 24: Standard bran $62.50 
@63, midds. $63, mixed feeds $65.50 
@66.00, red dog $70@71. 

New Orleans: Slight advances in 
bran and shorts did not bring out 
any intensive buying on the part of 
feed mixers and jobbers. Offers were 
extremely light and rather hard to 
locate, with shorts scarcer than bran. 
Futures showed slight further ad- 
vances. Bran $59.50@60.50, shorts 
$66.25 @67. 

Seattle: The millfeed market, after 
having been weak for some time, 
showed signs of firmness last week, 
due partly to increased demand, part- 
ly to the boxcar shortage and partly 
to a slowing down of grinding ac- 
tivity of flour mills. Spot price moved 
up from $48.50 to $49, and supplies 
were not too plentiful even at that 
figure. April quotations were firm to 
strong at $50, and May was hard to 
book at $51. 


Ogden: Prices remained stationary 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(In cents per bushel) 
— Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


20 21 22 26 
To July 31, °51 


Gulf* 64 66 65 65 65 
Guift 61 63 62 62 62 
GulfZ .....-.- 69 61 60 60 60 
East Coast . 60 63 63 64 64 
West Coast .. 61 61 62 62 60 


*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

+Guif to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 
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last week. Mills continued to operate 
to capacity, seven days a week, 24 
hours a day. Demand and supply 
were about, equal, with bookings 
through April. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $49, middlings $54; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $56, 
middlings $61; to California: red 
bran and mill run $56.50, middlings 
$61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Portiand: Mill run $49, middlings 
$55 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: While domestic 
demand is only fair, export outlets 
are taking good quantities. Quota- 
tions March 22: Bran $62, shorts $62, 
midds $68, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade continues 
good and there is no indication that 
any of the output from western mills 
is going for export. Feeders in On- 
tario are the biggest buyers. Recent 
blizzards slowed down outward move- 
ment, but there is no suggestion of 
any accumulation of supplies. Prices 
are inclined to firm. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $54, shorts $55, middlings 
$60, cash carlots. Small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand re- 
mains quiet with sales limited chiefly 
to manufacturers of mashes, etc. Sup- 
plies are ample for current needs, 
although reports from prairie mills 
indicate a tightening of supplies 
shortly. Bran prices were up $1, but 
other feeds held steady. Cash car 
quotations: bran $55.30@58.30, shorts 
$57.30@59.30, midds. $60.30@63.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand contin- 
ues poor as retail outlets use up 
stocks already on hand. The amounts 
going for export are small. Quota- 
tions March 22: Rolled oats in 80-ib. 
cottons $5.75, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $7, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade is seasonal. Domestic sales are 
moderately good, and some odd lots 
are moving for export. Mills are op- 
erating part time. Quotations are 
firm. Quotations March 24: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.80@6.10 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.95@7.25. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.27 in 100-lb. sacks, 
March 26; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48- 
oz. packages $3.60. 


Rye 


New York: Rye flour business was 
dull last week. Small sales on medium 
rye early in the week were all that 
were reported as prices held steady 
with stocks sufficient. Pure white 
patents $5.95@6. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
dull again last week, with very few 
sales reported. White patent rye $5.48 
@5.58, medium $5.30@5.38, dark $4.50 
@453. 

Buffalo: Last week's demand for 
rye flour was the slowest in some 
time. With the ending of the Lenten 
season, bakers are looking for an 
increased demand for rye flour prod- 
ucts. While they have a substantial 
amount of rye flour in their own bins, 
they are expected to be active buy- 
ers on any set back in price. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.95@6, medium rye 
$5.75@5.80, dark rye $5@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all rye flours 
were dull last week with only light 





























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 


v 
WANTED 


POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY MILL 
—anywhere 35 years’ experience Can 
come at once. P. E. Harmon, 802 Wayne 
St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—ALLIS OR BUHLER LABORA- 
tory experimental mill. Must be in good 
condition. Address 2567, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 
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SITUATIONS 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


NEED 4x27 AND 4x22 N & M SIFTERS— 
If you have available for sale, please 
contact Db. F. Kendall, International Mill- 
ing Co., 800 McKnight Bidg., Minneap 
olis, Minn re condition, price and lo 
cation. 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


LONG ESTABLISHED bSBritish importer 
requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller 
TORONTO. 


Dutch importer desires connection with soft 
wheat mill in UNITED STATES located to 
provide competitive offers for .50% ash 
8.50% protein flour for shipment via Gulf 
ports. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 2, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
tirade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 
willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con- 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6. The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 





scattered interest in mixed cars. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: fan- 
cy white rye No. 1 $5.79@6.05, medi- 
um $5.54@5.75, dark $4.68@5.35, 
blended $6.41@6.60, rye meal $5.30 
@5.65. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue fair. Pure white 
$5.97, medium $5.77, dark $5.22, rye 
meal $5.47. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
is suffering from a lack of buying 
interest. Mill representatives say that 
only a handful of hand-to-mouth or- 
ders is preventing demand for dark 
flour from coming to a complete halt. 
Supplies on hand are not large, how- 
ever, so that some reordering is in 
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prospect when bakers feel the price 
is attractive. The March 24 quotation 
on rye white of $5.95@6.05 is un- 
changed from the previous week. 


“—~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dinsmore Worthing 
to Become Feed — 
Price Chief 


WASHINGTON—Dinsmore Worth- 
ing, vice president in charge of 
purchasing for the Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston, is scheduled to take over 
as head of the feed section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

He will succeed Lloyd S. Riford, 
chairman of the board of the Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., who has 
left his OPS position because of re- 
cent illness. 

Mr. Worthing has not been offi- 
cially named to the OPS post yet. 
But he will report for duty in Wash- 
ington as soon as the necessary pa- 
pers are cleared. This is expected to 
take less than two weeks. 

Mr. Worthing has been in the feed 
business for 25 years with the Cox 
company, rising through the ranks to 
his present position with the firm. 
He has had sales, production, trans- 
portation and purchasing experience. 
He represented New England feed 
interests in Washington several times 
during World War II. 

Mr. Worthing said he was very 
much impressed when visiting Wash- 
ington last week with the present 
personnel of the feed section of OPS. 
And he said he would do his “level 
best to work with them as a cooper- 
ative team for the best interests of 
all concerned.” 

Mr. Riford was ill with “flu” and 
suffered a severe reaction to drugs 
used in treatment. He had been work- 


ing very hard in his OPS position. 
And persons in trade circles here felt 
that overwork on price regulations 
contributed to his illness. He was 
named top feed consultant last De- 
cember. 

Mr. Riford was to return last week 
to his home. After he is rested and 
fully recovered, he is expected to 
serve in price regulation work from 
time to time. 
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BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 

CHICAGO—At a recent regular 
meeting, the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade elected to member- 
ship in the association the following: 
Dean Witter, Jr., Bertrand J. Foley, 
Harold W. Scott, Austin Brown, 
Frank T. McCormick and Wendell 
W. Witter, all of Dean Witter & Co., 
New York, and Phelps Witter, Dean 
Witter & Co., Los Angeles. Also 
named were H. Y. Tang, New York, 
and Roland A. Thomas, Randolph 
Newman & Co., New Orleans. 
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EXPORT COMMITTEE MEETS 
WITH CONTROL OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON — The Export In- 
dustry Advisory Committee met with 
Office of Price Stabilization officials 
here recently to assist in formulating 
an export pricing regulation. 

A. B. Sparboe, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
a member of the committee and was 
present at the meeting. John L. 
Locke, president and general man- 
ager of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, is also on the committee but 
was unable to be present. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. is 
working on a formula for an export 
premium to be applied on flour ship- 
ments which is similar to the one in 
effect under OPA. The mark-up at 
that time was 35¢ sack. 





British Grocery Products Industry 
Group Visits Russell-Miller Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A British group 
studying production and packaging 
of dry grocery products in the USS. 
visited the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in Minneapolis March 26. 

The 16-member team is one of a 
number of teams organized under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Coun- 
cil on Productivity, a joint organiza- 
tion of management and trade union 
representatives. The team, which in- 
cludes managerial, technical and 
worker personnel, is visiting all types 
of grocery products plants and of- 
fices in the U.S. Arrangements for 
the tour were made by technical as- 
sistance officials of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The team visited the plant and of- 
fices of the Russell-Miller company, 
studying such operations as produc- 
tion, laboratory procedure and mer- 
chandising of the company’s grocery 
products. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research, explained 
technical aspects and outlined labora- 
tory procedures. A unit of the team 
also visited the offices of W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president and general 
sales manager, and D. W. Moore, vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts, where the grocery products 
merchandising program was _ ex- 
plained 

The group was entertained at noon 
at a luncheon at the Curtis Hotel 
sponsored by Russell-Miller and the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 


ers. George Zipoy, regional vice presi- 
dent of the union, was in charge. 

In addition to its visit at Russell- 
Miller, members of the team made 
unscheduled visits to the Cream of 
Wheat Corp. and the Red Ow! Stores, 
Inc., warehouse. 

From Minneapolis, the team 
planned to go to Chicago, where it 
was to see facilities of the Quaker 
Oats Co. and other firms. 

Upon their return to England, mem- 
bers of the team will prepare reports 
aimed at benefiting other members 
of the grocery products industry. 

Frederick Monkhouse, head of a 
London grocery products firm, is lead- 
er of the team which was in Minne- 
apolis. 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Mar Mar Mar 
. . 4 33 
Five mills 30,305 23,58 336 
*Four mills 
Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade March 17, 1951 (0600's 
omitted) Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore oe ee . 
Boston . ose 9 e ‘ 
Buffalo 139 61,289 1,026 

Afloat . 464 114 
Chicago ; 269 

Afloat eens . es 335 
Duluth . eases 236 
Milwaukee, afloat 


Totals . 584 1,753 1,744 
Previous week . 768 1,828 1,946 
March 18, 1950 .. 114 629 316 
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U.S. VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicagu 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
on March 17 
Wheat Ccrn 

3,714 


Oats Rye Barl'y 
3.001 85 215 13 


Baltimore 

Boston ° 33¢ 

Buffalo . 6,595 
Afloat $19 oe 

Chicago 6,584 16,007 
A float 

Duluth 


$419 895 139 


4,848 


Hutchinson 15 
Indianapolis 1 
Kan. City. 25, 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 

Minneapolis 9 
New 
New 


Orleans 2 006 
York . 048 
Afloat 3 . 
Omaha 249 9,969 
Peoria 22 
Philadelph 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 3 § 3,379 : 10 
Wichita 
Total 175 } 13,056 5,300 21.666 
Total Mar 
18, 1950 161,941 44,247 547 7,097 


23,139 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. 
William, Ont., Mar. 15, 1951 (000’s omitted) 
Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 
Pt. Arthur 
Vancouver- New 
Westminster 378 229 


28,996 7,008 11,709 14,860 


Churchill . 

Int public and 
semi-public ele 
vators 9,407 10 26 

43,243 7,018 11,836 15,9 

ago 16,114 1,963 3,868 Q 


Totals 
Year 

Receipts during week ending March 15 
Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar 920 113 445 
Pacific seaboard 1,077 . 9 
Int public and 

semi-public ele 

vators 


Totals 


Shipments during 
Pt. Ar 


week ending March 
te 608 
Milled or 

processed 3 24 
Pacific seaboard 


3 ° 16 
Other terminals* 4 
Totals 651 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug 
950, to March 15, 1951 

‘t. Wm.-Pt. Ar 
*acific seaboard 
Churchill 

Other 


7 10,444 38,482 
26,000 67 
. 4,784 oe ee oe 
terminals*® 10,000 28 184 1,59 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1950, to March 15, 1951 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 72,294 
Pacific seaboard 898 
Churchill 6B 
Other terminals* 54 

*All other terminals and semi-public 
minals, western division 


4,196 3 
1 


7 185 


ter- 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial] stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 17 
1951, and March 18, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’'s omitted): 

Canadian 
-——in bond— 
Mar. Mar. 


8 
1950 
114 


American— 
Mar. Mar. 
17 


. 8, 7. 
1951 1950 1951 
Wheat 195,521 182,078 58 
Corn 
Oats 5,062 753 629 
Rye 55 25 A 316 
Barley 28,973 30, : 444 
Flaxseed 3,845 3,316 oe 
Soybeans 3,019 11,075 . tee 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets March 17 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses) wheat, 2,948,000 
(5,386,000) bu; 3,942,000 (5,072,000); 
36,000 barley, 1 000 (2 
69,000 (none); soybeans, 


corn, 
(145,000); 
flaxseed 
(100,000) 


oats 
441 000): 
96,600 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 17 and 24 
BRAN March 17 March 24 
March 50 $50.20@ 
April G 35 @*51 
May 35 
June 
July 4 TE 25@ 
August 7.7 8.00 @ 
SHORTS 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sales (tons) 


*Sales. 


00@ 
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New Agency for Western Europe 
Agriculture Proposed by Dutch 


LONDON—European aims for the 
attainment of self sufficiency in grain 
and other foodstuffs have received 
fresh impetus by the announcement 
of a scheme for the rationalization of 
agriculture sponsored by M. S. L. 
Mansholt, Dutch minister of agri- 
culture. 

The underlying principle motivating 
the plan is that western European 
agriculture should make a substan- 
tial contribution towards economic 
recovery at the same time maintain- 
ing and subsequently raising the 
standard of living. In order to achieve 
this, Mr. Mansholt declared recently, 
it would be necessary to abolish na- 
tional protective measures by degrees, 
the operation being controlled by a 
new western European organization 
set up for the purpose. 

This body would also be charged 
with the task of stabilizing the prices 
of foods and other agricultural prod- 
ducts. Stressing that it could not be 
expected that the western European 
market could be unified immediately 
because there were strategic consid- 
erations to be taken into account, 
Mr. Mansholt declared that really 
constructive cooperation could not be 
achieved as long as each of the coun- 
tries of Europe clung to unlimited 
maintenance of sovereignty. 

U.S. Shows. Interest 

Indicative of U.S. interest in these 
proposals was the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration at a recent con- 
ference in Paris called by the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 


Producers to discuss the plans. 
rationalization 


While the idea of 


A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+e 2 & 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, 


American Beauty 


And Other Bakery Flours 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


is considered by observers to be good 
in theory there is little optimism for 
its eventual success in practice. Cer- 
tain sections of influential British 
opinion are not anxious for a tie-up 
with Europe, preferring to seek for 
economic stability in an even closer 
association with the countries of the 
commonwealth. The fundamental 
principle of European constitutional 
organization is national sovereignty 
and it will be difficult to persuade in- 


dividual governments to agree whole- 
heartedly to any proposals which in- 
volve the forfeiture of their rights. 
It was on such grounds that the Brit- 
ish government held aloof from the 


37 


recent plan to rationalize the steel 
industry put forward by the French. 

If Europe is to become self suffi- 
cient or at least near self sufficient 
in grain supplies it will be necessary 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
=< e 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Ls eeeal 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Milk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S~ MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE PORTLAND 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


EE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT?r_e, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE City 
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Cuban Flour Imports Drop in 1950 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of North American flour in 1950 totaled 
11,000 200-lb. sacks less than in 1949, according to P. E. Carr, import-export 
statistician. The 1950 total, 1,562,542 sacks, was the smallest in six years, 
with the exception of 1948. Imports during December, 1950, took a decided 
jump over the November figure, totaling 150,446 sacks. This, however, was 
considerably less than the total for December a year earlier. Details are 


shown in the following table: 


1945 1946 
311,414 30,982 
161,096 
220,442 
134,906 
141,148 
133,393 
133,782 
gust 145,694 
September 261,46 30,933 
October 7 § 
November 
December 


January 


Totals 


to bring Russia into the plan. The 
last attempt to do so, made at Ge- 
neva last year, did not meet with 
success mainly because of Russia's 
inability to fulfill the supply quotas 
detailed by the importing countries. 
While Mr. Mansholt’s plan is un- 
doubtedly a threat to North American 
grain exports markets there is little 
likelihood of the countries of Europe 
making anything other than a com- 
promise—the favorite method of Eu- 
ropean statesmen when faced with 
an impasse. 
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MILL HOLDINGS OF FLOUR 
UP SLIGHTLY IN QUARTER 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
flour held by mills at the end of the 
fourth quarter of 1950 totaled 5,011,- 
000 sacks, an increase of 80,000 sacks 
from the third quarter total of 4,931,- 
000 sacks. Stocks in mill positions 
at the end of the final quarter of 1949 
totaled 4,998,000 sacks. 

Rye flour stocks held by mills at 
the end of the fourth quarter of 1950 
totaled 91,000 sacks as compared with 
100,000 sacks at the close of the third 
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1947 1948 1949 
125,432 140,658 
71,232 136,058 
109,985 120,970 
90,413 116,702 
80,125 157,914 
131,420 130,183 
101,092 100,398 
118,293 117,129 
150,683 118,604 
112,694 73,103 
23 175,424 
110,801 186,360 


quarter and 73,000 sacks at the close 
of the fourth quarter of 1949. 

The following table shows flour 
stocks held by mills at the end of 
the fourth quarter of 1950, with com- 
parisons. 

UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 

QUARTERS 
“he following table shows the st 
nd rye flour in the t 


rted by the Bureau 
I 


8 
of t 
e U.S. Department of Comm 


nmerce 
Wheat 
Quarter ended flour® 
Dec 31 195 5,011 
Sept. 30, 1950 . 4,931 
June 30, 1950 4,635 
March 31, 1950 4,911 
Dec, 31, 1949 . 4,998 
Sept. 30, 1949 4,757 
June 30, 1949 4,550 
March 3 949 5,488 
Dec 31, 94 ° 5,118 
Sept 
June 30, 
March 
I 


*Data through the quarter ended June 30 
1947, represent actual inventories « 
mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are partially estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity of 
491 sacks or more 

for all quarters represent actual 
ies of all mills reporting 
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AUSTRALIA ESTIMATES 
CROP OF 183,445,000 BU. 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA The 
Australian Statistics Bureau esti- 
mates that the 1950-51 Australian 
wheat harvest will total 183,445,000 
bu. This is 36,700,000 bu. below the 
record harvest in 1947-48 and 33,- 
100,000 bu. below the 1949-50 har- 
vest. 

The bureau said that because of 
persistent and heavy winter and 
spring rains, 14,000,000 bu. of the 44,- 
000,000 bu. to be harvested in New 
South Wales would be below fair 
average quality standard. 
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ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 
COLUMBUS, KANSAS—Work has 
started on a new grain elevator here 
by the Farmers Cooperative Assn. 
The new structure will cost in excess 
of $60,000. 
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WASHINGTON—Domestic utiliza- 
tion of feed grains, which has been 
large during the past year or so, is 
expected to continue heavy during 
the rest of the current feeding year, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
States in its Feed Situation report. 

Livestock feeding is expected to 
continue heavy in view of increased 
hog production and heavy grain feed- 
ing of cattle. In the last half of 1950, 
domestic disappearance of corn, oats 
and barley was 10% above the 1943- 
47 average and slightly higher than 
a year ago, BAE notes. 

Exports of corn in 1950-51 are ex- 
pected to be at least as large as the 
106 million bushels exported as grain 
in 1949-50. 


Stocks at Record 


Although total stocks of the four 
feed grains on Jan. 1 were a record 
high for the date (nearly 102 million 
tons), they were only a little above 
Jan. 1 stocks of the last two years. 
Stocks per animal unit to be fed dur- 
ing the current feeding year are a 
little below the peak levels of the 
last two years. 

Heavy utilization from the big Jan. 
1 stocks of feed grains is expected to 
reduce the carryover by next Octo- 
ber 1—probably to one-fourth less 
than the 31 million tons on hand last 
October 1. Most of this reduction is 
expected to be in corn stocks, which 
may be around one third smaller on 
Oct. 1, 1951, than the record carry- 
over of 860 million bushels a year 
earlier. Some reduction is expected 
in stocks owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp., as well as in privately owned 
stocks of feed grains. 

Farm stocks of hay Jan. 1 were 
5% larger than on Jan. 1, 1950, and 
the largest in the 14 years of record 
in relation to the number of rough- 
age-consuming animal units to be fed. 

The total quantity of feed grains 
held under loan or government own- 
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Continued Heavy Grain Feeding 
Forecast in Situation Report 


ership Jan. 1 totaled 17.7 million tons, 
about 17% of the total stocks, and 
slightly more than on Jan. 1 last 
year. This included only 2.8 million 
tons of 1950 grain placed under loan 
through December. This was consid- 
erably smaller than the 4.9 million 
tons of 1949 feed grains placed under 
loan in the same period of 1949. The 
CCC owned about 13.1 million tons, 
largely corn taken over from the 
1948 and 1949 crops. 

Through December only about 18 
million bushels of 1950 corn had been 
placed under loan, much less than 
the 98 million bushels of 1949 corn 
in the same period of 1949. Farmers 
placed only about one half as much 
oats under loan during July-Decem- 
ber, 1950, as in the same period of 
1949. Larger quantities of barley and 
sorghum grain, however, had been 
placed under price support from the 
big 1950 crops. 

The CCC had on hand 399 million 
bushels of corn taken over from the 
1948 and 1949 crops, which consti- 
tuted the bulk of the corn stocks un- 
der price support. Through December 
farmers had resealed 41 million bush- 
els of 1949 corn and extended their 
loans on about 21 million bushels of 
1948 resealed corn. 

Stocks of the other feed grains 
owned by CCC were small compared 
with the large corn stocks, but oats 
and barley stocks were nearly as 
large as last year and stocks of sor- 
ghum grains were larger. The 38 
million bushels of sorghum grain re- 
maining in government ownership is 
largely from the 1949 crop, of which 
76 million bushels were delivered to 
CCC ‘under the price support pro- 
gram. 

The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced early in January that there 
will be no acreage allotment on the 
1951 corn crop. This action was taken 
in view of increases in corn require- 
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INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
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WALL=ROGALSKY, MI MILLING CO, 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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DULUTH 























Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with eee 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgie Chicego, Ill. 


Delles, Texas 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 
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ments and the need for maximum 
production of feed grains in the pres- 
ent national emergency. 

This action relieves all farmers 
from compliance with allotments as 
a condition for price support on the 
1951 crop. With no allotments in ef- 
fect for corn, it is not necessary to 
establish a commercial corn area 
this year. 

In view of increasing feed grain 
requirements, the corn acreage guide 
was set at 90 million acres, an in- 
crease of 7% over the planted acre- 
age in 1950. This would be about 
the same as the 1939-48 average, but 
a little higher than in most years 
since World War II. A larger total 
acreage of corn and other feed grains 
than called for by the guides would 
be desirable, if it were not necessary 
to consider the need for other crops. 
The suggested acreages of oats and 
sorghum grains are reduced from the 
1950 levels, to allow for increases in 
the acreages of corn, cotton and 
wheat. 

The guides suggest a marked in- 
crease in cotton acreage over 1950, 
and about the same acreages of soy- 
beans and flaxseed. This would give 
a larger total acreage of these three 
crops, which are basic to oilseed cake 
and meal production, than in 1950. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPORT SUMMARIZES FIVE 
YEAR WHEAT POOL SALES 


WINNIPEG—The annual report of 
the Canadian Wheat Board has been 
presented in the House of Commons, 
Ottawa. The report covers the opera- 
tions of the board for the 1949-50 
crop year and the final transaction 
on the five-year wheat pool which oc- 
curred after the end of the past crop 
year. Thus the pool was in operation 
from Aug. 1, 1945, to Dec. 31, 1950. 

The report indicated that the sales 
of wheat delivered in the five-year 
pool fell into five categories, each 
with a different price. These five are 
briefly as follows: 

1. 208,100,000 bu. at $1.55 basis No. 
1 northern, Fort William, exported to 
Britain and all other countries in 
1945-46 before the British Agreement. 
This included flour. 

2. 339,500,000 bu. at $1.55 and 292,- 
000,000 bu. at $2 sold under the Can- 
ada-U.K. agreement. 

3. 209,500,000 bu. Class 2 wheat 
sold to other countries outside any 
agreement, at $2.33 bu. 
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4. 15,000,000 bu. at $1.80, 74,500,000 
bu. at $1.98 and 24,700,000 bu. at 
$1.89 under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

5. 38,500,000 bu. at $1.25; 113,200,- 
000 bu. at $1.55; 99,800,000 bu. at $2: 
12,100,000 bu. at $1.98 and 10,100,000 
bu. at $1.88 to the consumer trade. 

General and administrative ex- 
penses for the board during the en- 
tire operations of the five-year pool 
were reported at $5,500,000 or 38%¢ 
bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMULA FEED COMPANY 
PLANS DELAWARE PLANT 
ITHACA, N.Y.—The Beacon Mill- 
ing Co. has announced that it will 
shortly break ground for a $1 million 
formula feed plant to be built at Lau- 
rel, Del. Lloyd S. Riford, chairman 
of the board for the Beacon company, 
said that the plant will serve the 
firm’s customers in the Maryland- 
Delaware Peninsula region. He added 
that he could not estimate the date 
of completion of the new plant be- 
cause of the current shortage of some 
building materials. Mr. Riford said 
also that construction would be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O 
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80 Years of Reliability 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Reardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 

new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


o 3+ 2 ae 


American 
= 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 
The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 
Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 
These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Howls of America Sue. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva. 


KANSAS CIT : MIS SOU Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA e ELevatoR B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus 








Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


R. STRISIK CO 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA‘ 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L Oo U 34 Export 


LIVE WIRES—cC< 
500 Fifth Avenue 


)NNECT! 


NEW YORK 














“Where's your husband?” 
friend who passed by. 

“You just walk down to _ the 
bridge,” the little woman _ replied 
sharply, “and look around until you 
find a pole with a worm on each end.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


you the girl who took my 
asked the impatient man in 


asked a 


“Are 
order?” 
a cafe. 
“Yes, sir,” the waitress said. 

“Well, I declare!” he beamed. 
don’t look a day older!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

On the day John learned of the 
birth of his first grandchild, a friend 
inquired how it felt to be a grand- 
father. 

“It’s good news, of 
replied. “But I'll have 
the idea of being 
grandmother.” 


¢$¢¢ 

A salesman calling on a store that 
usually had a very slow trade was 
surprised to find the place full of 
people—mostly women. “Business is 
booming, I see,”” he remarked to the 
owner. “What did you do?” “I didn’t 
do anything,” explained the store 
keeper, “it’s that machine.” He in- 
dicated a weighing machine around 
which a group of women were gath- 
ered. “Something on it broke and it 
only registers up to 120 Ib.” 

¢$?¢?¢ 

“Are you staying after school too?” 

“Yes, I got a good mark in history 
so the teacher said I could stay and 
dust the books for her. Why are you 
here?” 

“IT got a bad grade 
the teacher said I 
dust the books.” 

$?¢ ¢ 

“Where have you been the last 
three hours?” demanded the minis- 
ter’s wife, somewhat annoyed. 

“I met Mrs, Black on the street 
and asked how her married daugh- 
ter was getting along,” sighed the 
weary pastor, “so she told me.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

“Well,” said the candidate, “how 
did you like my speech on the agri- 
cultural problem?” 

“It wasn’t bad,” replied the farmer, 
“but a day’s rain would do a heap 


more good.” 
A night club is a place where they 
have what it takes to take what you 


have. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Until I heard a doctor tell 
“There's danger in a kiss,” 

I had considered kissing you, 
The closest kind of bliss. 

But now I know biology 

I sit and sigh and moan, 

Six million mad bacteria, 

And I thought we were alone!” 


o?¢ ¢ 


“Have you ever been on 


“You 


course,” John 
to get used to 
married to a 


in history so 
had to stay and 


Director: 
the stage?” 
Would-be Actor: 
leg in a cast once.” 


“Well, I had my 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 











[ KELLY- ERIC KSON CO 
Flour eo hors 


OMAHA, NEB 


San brancisce 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











7 ronpe . : 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


ORK BOSTON 


NEW Y 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgaca,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
RTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““AncHor,” Belfast 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘“TrRonTOpPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRA, ) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN vERD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
“ and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO." 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 














LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “OCamELLis,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “"Marvsi,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington S81. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drrptoma,"’ Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 5-8—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; The White House, Biloxi, 
Miss.; sec., Allen R, Cornelius, 1314 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn. ; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans. 


April 10-1l—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 17-18 — Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn.; Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee; sec., Wilbur Bus- 
kin, Julie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14, 


April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 


April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations) ; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 138—Flour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Ill; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C, 

May 13-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


N. V. ae Am nome d 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
alg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 

Cable Address: “WavVERLEY” 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
eee BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
LOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
re... 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manvwfacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
UR IMPORT 
155 Fema St. papel c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade mag: , DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Purp,” Dundee 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
* Importers of 
FLOUR, FE NG-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


CO. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable 


Address: “Felixcohen" 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ““Wedeboer” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
ill be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universe! consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

«<1 of High-Grade 


Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 


rad: 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. .... 

Acme Flour Mills Go 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division ... 
Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co 

Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 
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Theres a Coach... 


Mn [four processing, too 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 

The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 
The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 
Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 


Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


“a 46 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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DYOX 

for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour, 


N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment’ 











The stork just called at your home 


IF HE DEPOSITED a new baby on your doorstep, you’re 
very conscious of his visit. Even if he didn’t, he’s still been 
visiting you. For whenever he delivers to any home in town, 


in effect he calls on you, too... bringing problems. 


They are school problems. Problems of how to take care of 
more kids than America ever dreamed of before. Problems 
of how to house this ever-swelling enrollment in already- 
inadequate schools. Problems of how to educate them prop- 
erly with overworked, underpaid teachers and insufficient, 
antiquated equipment. And they’re your problems. For high 
standards of education are a high-priority matter to every 
citizen. Good schools mean good citizens ... a good standard 
of living for your community. Poor schools mean trouble. 


What can you do about the school situation? Check into it! 
Visit the nearest school in your neighborhood. See if it meas- 
ures up to your ideas of what a modern school ought to be. 
Talk to teachers. See what they say about the way your town 
supports its schools. And for valuable information on how 
other groups of parents and citizens have worked to improve 
their schools, drop a note to this address: National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


We need our schools—our schools need us 





